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HANDS OFF THE CIVIL SERVICE 


RESIDENT WILSON has much influence with 

Congress. In shaping the two great measures 

which have been past under his administration, 

the tariff bill and the currency bill, he has had 
his way completely. Will he use his influence with equal 
vigor to thwart the continuing attempt of the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress to put its hands upon the 
spoils of office? 

A rider upon the postoffice appropriation bill re- 
moves from the competitive classified service twenty- 
four hundred assistant postmasters in first and second 
class offices. Such a provision is unqualifiedly bad. It is 
an attempt to return to the days when to the victors 
belonged the spoils. Its adoption would not only be a 
serious, blow to the one great business department of the 
Government but it would be a debauching of the public 
service for crude partizan gain. 

Already the civil service record of the Democratic 
majority is bad enough. Three cases of removing 
groups of public officials from the classified service 
have occurred in ten months. President Wilson has ex- 


plained his signing of the bills containing these exemp- 
tions by the statement that so long as he is President 
there need be no fear that the civil service bars will 
be let down. His intentions in this regard are presum- 
ably of the highest, tho in the matter of appointments 
to the diplomatic and consular services there is strong 
reason to believe that partizan advantage has been too 
much considered and efficient service too much ignored. 
But it is a dangerous game that he is allowing Con- 
gress to play. There can be no reason for taking out of 
the classified service either United States marshals, or 
collectors of internal: revenue, or employees.of the 
Federal Reserve Board,-or income tax employees, or 
assistant postmasters, except that of using the offices 
to pay political debts or to reward political supporters. 

The President can have no higher duty at this 
moment than to use all his power and influence to put 
a stop to this attempt on the part of his party associates 
to debauch the public service. A simple declaration from 
him that any bill carrying such an obnoxious rider will 
be vetoed will end the matter once for all. 








PETROLEUM AS A WORLD POWER 


HE present turmoil in international relations, the 

sudden concentration of attention upon long-neglect- 
ed localities and the strange manifestations of jealousy 
between the powers, the rumors of territorial bargains, 
the dissolution of old alliances and the making of new 
ones, even the outbreak of hostilities, these curious 
changes that we see going on all over the world may be 
better understood if we consider the new factor which 
in the present century is shifting the center of gravity 
and disturbing the equilibrium of the world. 

Werare in the midst of a revolution almost as radical 
as that which transformed industrial and commercial 
relations during the nineteenth century. That revolu- 
tion was caused by the discovery of steam. The present 
revolution is caused by the discovery that we can do 
without. steam. The steam engine will not be abolished, 
but itfas’been dethroned. It was at the best a wasteful 
and ‘e form of prime mover. Tho it has been vastly 
improved of late by the introduction of the turbine and 
the use of superheated steam it is inherently incapable 
of ever becoming an efficient machine by any possible 
perfection in mechanism. 

The internal combustion engine is not so restricted. 
We see already what it has done in making possible the 
automobile and the aeroplane thru the use of the lighter 
refined products of petroleum. The crude oil has been 
made available in a similar way by the German inventor, 
Dr. Rudolf Diesel, whose mysterious disappearance 
from a North Sea steamer was reported a few weeks ago. 
The figures speak for themselves: the reciprocating 
engine can utilize about nine per cent of the energy of 
its fuel, the steam turbine about twelve, but the Diesel 
combustion engine about thirty-six. That is to say, a 
pound of petroleum used in a Diesel will propel a vessel 
as far as three pounds used in a turbine or four pounds 
in an ordinary steam engine. 

But this is only part of the advantage of the new 


over the old. There is the saving of three-fourths the. 
space on shipboard thru the abolition of the boilers and 
smokestacks, and the replacing of the coal bunkers by 
oil tanks; there is a like saving in labor by doing away 
with stokers and stevedores; there is the gain in time 
of replenishing the fuel. Coaling stations are unneces- 
sary, for oil can be easily and quickly transferred from 
tank steamers to warships on the open sea. Even docks 
and harbors can be dispensed with. At Tuxpan, where 
the British oil wells are now threatened by the Mexican 
rebels, an Eagle tank steamer may lie outside the bar 
and get its cargo of 150,000 barrels within forty-eight 
hours by means of a pipe running a mile out from the 
shore. So far the Diesel engine has not been adapted to 
large vessels altho it is whispered that some of the war- 
ships now being constructed will be provided with it 
and so utilize the oil directly instead of thru the waste- 
ful intermediary of steam. But even when merely burnt 
to make steam oil has such great advantages over coal 
that the best naval vessels are being equipped for liquid 
fuel. 

Here comes the difficulty. Coal is abundant and very 
widely distributed. Few countries are without coal of 
some sort and those which have it not can readily buy 
it. But the supply of petroleum is strictly limited and 
narrowly localized. 

Nearly half of the world’s supply from 1898 to 1901 
came from a district of ten square miles on the Caspian 
Sea. But this Baku field is being exhausted, and already 
the oil-burning locomotives on the Russian railroads are 
getting petroleum from Mexico. Pennsylvania, the first 
to develop its oil resources, is now surpast in produc- 
tion by seven other states on account of the depletion of 
its early fields. California is producing annually eleven 
times as much as Pennsylvania; Oklahoma seven times 
as much. The concession negotiated with Colombia by 
Lord Murray of Elibank would have given to the Pear- 
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son Syndicate 3861 square miles. Why, protested Lord 
Cowdray, the head of the Syndicate, should the United 
States object to the cession of such a small part of the 
Colombian territory? But Americans had learned from 
sad experience that the first holes tapping a subterra- 
nean reservoir get most of the oil and that a few square 
miles properly selected may cover all the oil area of a 
country. So the British concession was nipped in the 
bud. 

Nature has been singularly capricious in her distri- 
bution of petroleum and has paid no regard to the re- 
spective needs of the maritime nations of the world. A 
rough calculation shows that the countries having nine- 
tenths of the shipping have only one-tenth of the avail- 
able supply of liquid fuel. The United States with com- 
paratively little foreign commerce under her flag comes 
first; next in order come Russia, Mexico, Rumania, 
Dutch East Indies and Austria. This accounts for about 
ninety-six per cent of the present annual output, leav- 
ing but little to fill the increasing demands of Great 
Britain, Germany and other powers, which lead in ocean 
commerce and naval strength. It is as if a few nations 
only had the ability to use steam for their navies, while 
all the others had to rely upon the old-fashioned, three- 
masted man-o’-war. The United States, together with 
Mexico, has a position relative to other countries such 
as the Standard Oil Company had to the independents. 
It is the dominant petroleum power of the world. 

All governments are beginning to realize that the ac- 
quisition and control of this new source of energy is a 
matter of national concern, not to be left to the caprice 
of individual interests. The last report of our Secretary 
of the Interior calls attention to the fact that “a Diesel 
engine can, with the fuel carried from the home port, 
take one of our greatest ships around the world” and 
he recommends a stricter governmental control of oil 
prospecting on public lands. 

The Secretary of the Interior, in his annual report, 
has pointed out the need of new laws governing the 
development of oil-bearing lands on the public domain. 
Our present land laws, relics of the days when the public 
domain was so vast that we were more anxious to en- 
courage settlement upon it than concerned about the 
conservation of the resources which it might hold, pro- 
ceeded upon the simple theory that “land is land.” The 
policy based upon that theory has come to result in 
greedy exploitation, reckless wastefulness and monopo- 
listic control. 

Under the conservation policy established by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt we have tried to save from such exploita- 
tion and control those resources which remain. But we 
have been unable, for lack of suitable legislation, to 
supplement conservation by development. The lack of 
such action is particularly serious in the case of oil 
lands. As Secretary Lane points out, it has been our 
practice, as soon as there has been a producing well dis- 
covered, to withdraw from entry all lands in the neigh- 
borhood which in the opinion of experts are of similar 
geological formation. This is an excellent first step in 
that it prevents the lands containing the valuable oil 
deposits from being “grabbed” and monopolized; but it 
is only a first step and a very insufficient one. This is 
particularly true in the case of oil-bearing lands, for oil 
flows, and the ownership of a comparatively small piece 
of land will give the owner all the access he needs to an 


oil pool much more extensive in area. It is nearly 
a universal practice among the owners of oil lands to 
drill the first wells along the outer edge of their plots 
in order to draw the oil, not only from under their own 
land, but from under the land of their neighbors. These 
conditions offer inviting inducements to monopoly. 

What is needed is a law providing for the leasing of 
oil-bearing lands under strict conditions for rational de- 
velopment, the prevention of monopoly and the payment 
of royalties to the Government. 

The increasing importance of petroleum as a world 
power puts strong emphasis upon the need for addi- 
tional legislation for the protection and development of 
our oil resources upon the public domain. 


ed 
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THE WAY OF OUR CIVILIZATION 


HE geographical position of the American conti- 

nents will determine the character of American 
civilization even more profoundly, from this time on, 
than it has determined it hitherto. The opening of the 
Panama Canal will not be the chief reason for this fact, 
altho it will be an important influence. The quality of 
a civilization reflects the character of the people that 
makes and enjoys it. All of the populations of the two 
Americas will continue to exhibit distinctive character- 
istics produced by geographical causes. 

From the dawn of life until now these continents 
have received plant and animal species from the east 
and from the west. Prehistoric men came to these 
shores from the great river valleys of Europe by way 
of the British islands, Iceland and Greenland, and from 
the coasts of Asia, by way of Alaska; perhaps also by 
way of the South Pacific islands to South America. 
Slavery brought to North America a population of 
negroes that is now larger than the whole population of 
the United States was less than a century ago. Every 
stock of European whites is represented in the United 
States and in Canada, and in most of the Central and 
South American republics. Japan, China and India have 
sent large numbers hither from their crowded prov- 
inces, and more will come. The opposition to unre- 
stricted immigration will check these migrations of men 
from Europe and Asia, but it will not be able to stop 
them altogether. No one can foretell what our policy in 
this matter will be in future years, but one prophecy 
is safe. Nothing can prevent a more extensive com- 
mingling here of all the varieties of mankind than has 
ever yet occurred in any part of the world. The Ameri- 
can populations will be in the highest degree composite, 
while the populations of Europe and the populations of 
Asia will remain by comparison relatively homogeneous. 
Five hundred years from now scientific men will be able 
to answer the question, which no one can answer with 
adequate knowledge today, whether a relatively homo- 
geneous human stock or a blend of uncounted varieties 
is more competent for the high tasks of civilization. 

The great resources of natural wealth with which the 
American white populations began their career will not 
play much further part in our social evolution. They 
have been wasted with a recklessness that has no histor- 
ic parallel. Already the demands of population upon the 
better grades of land, and upon forests and mines, are 
nearly as great in the Americas as they are in Europe. 
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The slight difference in our favor which we still enjoy 
will have disappeared forever within another genera- 
tion. The contest for supremacy will then be waged 
under practically equal economic conditions in the old 
world and in the new. If the American peoples then are 
able to hold their own and to forge ahead, it will be 
because of some real superiority of character, of habits, 
of intelligence or of institutions. 

Because of its composite ethnic basis, American char- 
acter will be more mercurial and unstable than the 
character of northern Europeans. In this respect we 
shall be more like the so-called Latin peoples than like 
the English or the Germans, more like the Japanese 
than like the Chinese. 

In habits we may or may not be as distinct as we are 
in ethnic composition. Hitherto we have been protestant 
and individualistic, immensely self-reliant and fearless 
in facing difficulty or danger. Many influences are con- 
spiring to effect great changes in these matters. From 
this time on a relatively small proportion of the people 
will be in direct contact with unsubdued nature, as our 
pioneer forefathers were. Industrial millions will work 
in vast organizations, under direction and authority. 
Religious protestantism has lost ground relatively, 
while Roman Catholicism has steadily gained. More- 
over, the authority of the church is less questioned 
here, it would seem, than it is in France or in Italy 
itself. This at least is the view of the Modernists, who 
tell us that such an assertion of secular over ecclesiasti- 
cal authority as Roman Catholic France has exhibited 
is unthinkable in the United States. 

The mercurial character and the habit of acquies- 
cence in authority are not held to be the best equip- 
ment for republican self government. We have other 
habits, however, which may be relied on to safeguard 
our political life for a long time to come. The habits of 
voluntary meeting and of free organization, of free 
criticism of legislative bodies, administrative officers 
and courts, of independent voting, and of acquiescence 
in the decision of electors, are realities in the United 
States and in Canada. They are beginning to be reali- 
ties in the progressive states of South America. The 
unhappy estate of Mexico has revealed by contrast the 
tremendous magnitude and importance of our popular 
habit of holding real elections, expressive of the general 
will, which we have come to look upon as a mere matter 
of course. 

Another of our firmly established habits will in all 
probability determine our solution of the great ques- 
tion at issue between capitalism and socialism. On a 
scale which is but imperfectly realized as yet by the 
average Voter, we assert the principle of collective prop- 
erty, or public ownership. We do it not by abolishing 
the form of private property, but instead, by holding 
that all private property is subject to a public easement. 
Therefore, instead of trying to operate business enter- 
prises thru the machinery of government, we make the 
government an over-ruling board of direction, to pre- 
scribe general conditions and policies, to control and to 
regulate. When the history of our occasional failures 
and our multiplying successes in this attempt shall be 
written, as it will be before the present century ends, 
it will make, as we confidently believe, one of the most 
amazing stories of human achievement. 

The fate of peoples is a product in part of their situa- 
tion and material environment, in part of their char- 





acter and their habits: it is a product in part also of 
their admirations, and of the reasoning intelligence 
with which they meet crises to which instincts and 
habits do not apply. The admirations of the American 
peoples are somewhat crude and unformed, as we have 
had occasion from time to time to observe. Their rea- 
soning intelligence is good in quality, but deficient in 
discipline. They do not as yet care enough about great 
achievement in literature, art and science to call forth 
in the largest measure the creative abilities that are 
latent in the population. Luxury and business success 
are overvalued. But the demand for efficiency will call 
for discipline and will organize it. The discipline of 
intellect will revise our scale of values. We have met 
our crises hitherto with courage and with resourceful- 
ness, if not always with the best judgment. 

All in all our assets look well, and our liabilities are 
not discouraging. It is not extravagant to hope that 
we shall heed the word of wisdom, and with all our get- 
tings get understanding. 


GORGAS OF PANAMA 
HE appointment of Colonel Gorgas as Surgeon 
General of the United States Army is a proper 
recognition of his services; a recognition, that is to say, 
of the proper kind, for it is not an idle honor but a 
position of still greater importance and responsibility. 

What Americans take most pride in is not that the 
Panama Canal is dug, for everybody knew that this 
could be done somehow or some time, but that a popula- 
tion of 50,000, including white men, women and children 
from the north, could live and labor healthfully and 
comfortably in a tropical and hitherto fever-breeding 
climate. This was by no means self-evident in advance; 
in fact it was generally denied until it was demon- 
strated at Panama by Colonel Gorgas. With the faith 
and courage of a true scientist he adopted the “mosquito 
theory,” as it was contemptuously called, and regardless 
of medical tradition based his system of sanitation en- 
tirely upon it, as he had already done at Havana. 

A man of less determination of mind would have 
weakened under the criticism and compromised with 
the old ideas. A man of less suavity of manner would 
have failed to carry out his plans. Such a combination 
of scientific knowledge and executive ability is rare. 
Colonel Gorgas deserves all the popular applause he is 
getting and we know it will not spoil him. 


THOSE KOREAN CONSPIRATORS 


OT long ago we reported the decision of the highest 

Japanese court which concluded the trial of over a 
hundred Koreans, mostly Christians, charged with con- 
spiracy to murder Governor General Terauchi, who suc- 
ceeded Prince Ito, the most honored of all the statesmen 
who created modern Japan, and who was-assassinated 
by Koreans. It is not strange that the civilian Ito was 
succeeded by the soldier Terauchi; nor is it strange that 
the Japanese police should have very suspiciously 
watched all meetings of Koreans in their care to guard 
against a fresh conspiracy; and the Korean Christians, 
with their Young Men’s Christian Association, were un- 
der especial suspicion, and their ministers and teachers 
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were of the first to be arrested. It will be remembered 
that when examined by the police they made confessions 
of guilt, which they all repudiated when brought before 
the court of first instance, declaring that their confes- 
sions were forced by torture. Over a hundred of them 
were convicted, however, on the basis of their confes- 
sions, and the court refused to hear evidence as to tor- 
ture. On appeal to a higher court in Korea they were all 
acquitted except six. The prosecution utterly broke down, 
altho still the evidence as to torture was excluded. The 
six included a Korean nobleman educated in this country 
who was not tortured, but who declared that he yielded 
on threats and promises of release. There followed an 
appeal in their behalf to a higher Japanese court, but 
that has affirmed the sentence, as it could find no flaw in 
the proceedings and had no authority to review the evi- 
dence. 

Now the Japan Advertiser publishes a series of letters 
ably reviewing the case, written by a missionary who 
was appointed to care for the Christians under accusa- 
tion. They present a strong case which is editorially sup- 
ported. Other Japanese journals avoid the subject, and 
they do not attempt to make any defense of the charges 
of torture beyond giving the statement that it is incredi- 
ble that there should have been torture, because that is 
forbidden by Japanese law. Yet there can be no doubt 
that in Korea the police did use this means to force con- 
fession from suspected persons. They had a theory of 
the conspiracy and they framed their questions accord- 
ingly and tortured the accused till they could resist no 
longer. The evidence is conclusive, and there were those 
who either died or went insane or were so crippled that 
they could not be allowed to appear as witnesses. Doubt- 
less this was an old way in Japan as in China, and is 
now forbidden in Japan, but has been practised by the 
lower officials in Korea, and we fear in Formosa. There 
is reason to believe that under a fair trial, such as cer- 
tainly the two upper courts meant to give, the six who 
were condemned would be acquitted, and we trust that 
in some way their cases will again come under review. 
In the first trial before an inferior court and in the pre- 
liminary proceedings to prepare the dossiers, there was 
atrocious injustice, but the higher courts attempted as 
far as they could under the law to redress the wrong, 
altho they still refused, or under the law were not able, 
to investigate the charges of torture. 

Perhaps these charges of torture will now never be 
searched into, and it may not be necessary that evidence 
should be put on record to the discredit of the courts in 
this period of development of the judicial system which 
has grown out of a civilization which allowed torture, as 
did our European ancestors not so very long ago. But 
for the credit of Japan the highest authorities should 
see to it that this barbarism be utterly eradicated not 
only in Japan but also in Korea and Formosa, where the 
process of bringing the people under control is more dif- 
ficult. The honor of Japan requires not only that torture 
be forbidden; but that there be adequate investigation 
when, as in this case, torture is charged, with abundant 
evidence accessible. A law will not execute itself, and an 
eager police has been known to make “frame-ups” even 
in Western countries. 

A further amendment seems needed as to the liberty 
to present witnesses. The law allows the judge to decide 
what witnesses to call. This is a very dangerous liberty. 


An incompetent court might make defense impossible. 
Again, the prisoners’ were not allowed private consulta- 
tion with their lawyers. But we do not need to dwell on 
these defects, which, with others, seems strange to us 
who are not familiar with a legal procedure based on an 
imperfect application of the French system of jurispru- 
dence. We know that Japan wants the best possible legal 
procedure, and that it has to put up with some untrained 
judges. It has made miraculous progress, and efforts for 
further needed improvements may surely be expected 
and will be welcomed. 


THE SKYSCRAPERS AND THE CHURCH 


N comparing the pictures that the papers have been 

publishing of New York as it was fifty years ago with 
the New York of today the most striking difference is 
in the sky-line. Then the homes and buildings were all 
low, only a few stories, and the most prominent edifices 
were the churches which raised their spires high above 
all the rest. Nowadays in a view of the city the churches 
are almost out of sight, hidden away as they are between 
and behind the office skyscrapers and apartment houses. 
A stranger judging by this picture would say that the 
churches had sunk into insignificance. 

But that would be wrong. The churches are there, 
more of them than ever, larger than ever, busier than 
ever; only they are less conspicuous. They have no 
longer the monopoly of the heavenward impulse. They 
no longer dominate the city and may more easily be 
overlooked. 

The problem of the city church is how to make the 
best of the situation and how to maintain religion as a 
vital factor in modern life when it has ceased to be the 
most prominent. This is not necessarily an unfavorable 
condition of affairs for religious progress. When we 
look back over the history of Christianity we find most 
to regret and apologize for in the times when the church 
occupied a commanding position and brooked no rivalry, 
while the periods when the pure spirit of Christianity 
was most manifest were those in which the church was 
relatively less conspicuous. The church does not now 
suffer from any form of persecution nor does it offer 
such worldly advantages as to draw to it the selfish and 
ambitious. Freed, then, on the one hand from dangers 
of malice and envy and on the other from the greater 
danger of becoming the tool of secular interests it has 
the opportunity of developing in accordance with its 
own inner ideals and of achieving its own peculiar aims. 


It is calculated by one who is gathering all the odd 
dollars he can find that the Protestant churches of 
America gave last year over sixteen million dollars for 
foreign missions. That takes in a great deal more than 
the receipts of the regular foreign missionary societies. 
It is a big sum, and at five per cent could be capitalized 
at $320,000,000. And it is getting to be a trust, compe- 
tition ruled out, with gentlemen’s agreements and inter- 
locking directors—what is called a benevolent trust. 
When labor unions are excepted from prosecution, as in 
Great Britain, the same favor should be given to mis- 
sion boards. 
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President Wilson re- 
turned to Washington 
on the 13th from Pass 
Christian, bringing a tentative draft 
of his message concerning Trust 
legislation. Mr. Clayton, chairman 
of the House Judiciary committee, 
and two of his associates had pre- 
pared bills dealing with the subject. 
After conferences with the President 
these were modified. Altho no offi- 
cial statement was published, it 
was known that there would be four 
distinct propositions in these meas- 
ures. There would be a sweeping 
prohibition of interlocking director- 
ates, affecting banks and trust com- 
panies in the Federal reserve system, 
interstate railways, and industrial 
corporations engaged in interstate 
trade. Another bill would facilitate 
the location of individual responsi- 
bility for unlawful monopoly or re- 
straint of trade, and provide for the 
punishment of the guilty by confine- 
ment in prison. Mr. Wilson, it was 
said, desired to reach the men actu- 
ally responsible. 

In another, the Sherman act 
would be supplemented by definitions 
designed to reduce the “debatable 
area” around it. Some said this 
would be designed to prevent the ap- 
lication of the “rule of reason,” 
which was referred to by the Su- 
preme Court in a memorable de- 
cision. The period of the statute of 
limitations, it was said, would be 
prolonged and individuals would be 
empowered to join the Government 
in prosecutions, and to be aided in 
their own suits by the results of 
Government suits. The last of the 
bills would create a commission of 
limited powers, whose duty it would 
be to make inquiry on its own initia- 
tive or upon the complaint of indi- 
viduals, to assist the Department of 
Justice, and to supervise the enforce- 
ment of dissolution decrees. Holding 
companies, it was said, would be 
prohibited, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would be empow- 
ered to regulate the issue of railroad 
securities. 

After a conference with the Presi- 
dent, but not necessarily with his ap- 
proval, Representative Stanley intro- 
duced a bill which would distinctly 
eliminate the Supreme Court’s “rule 
of reason” and would authorize Dis- 
trict Attorneys to begin suits, with- 
out the action or approval of the 
Attorney General. The President de- 
sired, it was said, that offending 
corporations should have two years 
in which to adjust their affairs in 
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conformity with the law, and hoped 
that the proposed legislation would 
be enacted without delay. Several 
Democrats in the Senate oppose 
action at this session. 


Many corporations, it is 
said, including several 
which are now defend- 
ants, have been asked to dissolve 
or reorganize in conformity with the 
law, and a considerable number have 
regarded the conditions as too se- 
vere. Among these are the American 
Sugar Refining Company and the 
American Smelting Company. The 
former, in a letter to its sharehold- 
ers, says that the evidence taken in 
the Government’s suit, begun three 
years ago, “shows no monopoly, no 
restraint of trade, no violation of 
law.” The company offered, the letter 
says, “every concession it could in 
justice to its stockholders and still 
maintain its self-respect. These ad- 
vances having been declined, it pro- 
poses to defend the interests of its 
stockholders with confidence and 
vigor.” Negotiations with the Kodak 
Company, against which suit was 
brought, point now, it is said, to an 
agreement. 

The taking of testimony in the suit 
against the Steel Corporation was 
resumed, last week, in New Orleans. 
Inquiry has been made by the De- 
partment of Justice in many parts 
of the country concerning the effect 
of the dissolution decree in the To- 
bacco Trust case, and there have 
been conferences with representa- 
tives of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany concerning a modification of its 
methods. Information has _ been 
sought as to the control of ship space 


Trusts in 
the Courts 


‘from Argentina by the beef com- 


panies. There is to be a new trial of 
the officers of the Naval Stores Trust, 
whose conviction was annulled by the 
Supreme Court. In Texas, the Gen- 
eral Film Company, prosecuted under 
the state’s anti-trust law, has plead- 
ed guilty and been fined $25,000. It 
will do business there under the re- 
strictions of a court order. 

The surrender of the New Haven 
Railroad Company has led Repre- 
sentative Hinebaugh, Progressive, of 
Illinois, to introduce a resolution for 
an inquiry as to possible violation of 
the law by the New York Central and 
its subsidiaries. Two pooling organ- 
izations of farmers in Kentucky are 
now quarreling about 25,000,000 
pounds of tobacco. Some assert that 
these organizations exist and violate 
the Sherman act. 


Railroads The bill for the con- 
Ser Alesteh struction,of railroads in 
Alaska by the Federal 
Government has been the subject of 
debate in the Senate. It provides for 
a bond issue of $35,000,000, and is in 
accord with the recommendations of 
the Investigating Commission, the 
substance of whose report we pub- 
lished some time ago. Advocates of 
it in the Senate sought to show that 
this was not government ownership 
in the ordinary meaning of the 
words. Mr. Williams said that he 
opposed it because it was a begin- 
ning of such ownership. The passage 
of the bill is expected. Senator 
Norris has offered an amendment 
providing for a fleet of Government- 
owned steamboats for both freight 
and passengers, to ply between the 
railroad terminals and various ports. 
In the House, Delegate Wickersham, 
supporting the same bill, asserted 
that agents of the Guggenheim in- 
terests, “a bunch of pirates,” were 
in Washington lobbying against it. 
While the proposed roads are to 
give access to agricultural districts, 
they are also to promote the mining 
and sale of coal. Senator Walsh said 
our naval vessels in Pacific waters 
needed 300,000 tons a year, and the 
transportation of it from the Atlan- 
tic seaboard cost $1,500,000. This 
could be saved by using the coal of 
Alaska. On the same day, Rear Ad- 
miral Griffin, chief of the Naval 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, was 
testifying before the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs that experi- 
ments had been made on a cruiser 
with 600 tons of the best coal from 
the Bering field, carefully selected, 
and that this coal was not suitable 
for naval use, having only 43 per 
cent of the steaming efficiency of 
West Virginia coal. An experiment 
is yet to be made with 900 tons from 
the Matanuska field. 


The annual appro- 
priation bill for the 
Post Office Depart- 
ment, calling for $305,000,000, the 
largest sum ever required in one year 
for this purpose, was reported in the 
House a few days ago carrying a 
rider depriving 2400 assistant post- 
masters of the safeguards of the 
merit system. 

Some of these men gained and all 
of them hold their positions under 
civil service regulations. The rider 
would clear the way for their 
dismissal and for the appointment 
of untrained partizans in their 
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From the Pittsburgh Gazette Times 


THIS ONE SEEMS A LITTLE MORE DIFFICULT 


places. In a minority report the Re- 
publican members of the committee 
characterized the use of riders on 
appropriation bills as a vicious pol- 
icy, which the Democrats, while in 
the minority, had opposed. They de- 
nounced the injustice of exposing the 
assistant postmasters to removal 
without cause, and pointed out that 
the postal service and public interest 
would suffer by reason of such legis- 
lation. In a letter to Mr. Moon, of 
Tennessee, chairman of the commit- 
tee, Postmaster General Burleson 
protested, saying: “In the interest 


From the Indianapolis Star 
FIRST CLASS IN 


of the most efficient service it is 
vitally necessary that these positions 
should be filled by persons specially 
qualified to discharge the duties 
thereof, and I feel that no person 
should be an assistant~ postmaster 
whose capacity and efficiency have 
not been properly tested.” 

The Civil Service Reform League, 
of which the President was formerly 
an officer, addrest to every member 
of the House a letter setting forth 
the objections to the proposed legis- 
lation. Mr. Moon’s resentment was 
excited. In the course of an extraor- 
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dinary 
speech in 
the House 
he declared 











that “no 
domi n- 
ation by 
the Post- 
master AP J 
Genera) 
nor threat of veto from the 


President” should swerve him and 
the majority of the committee 
from the right course. The merit 
rules were building up a mon- 
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From The New York World 


WALL STREET: 


“COULDN’T YOU GIVE ME A FEW 
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archy. He denounced the diplo- 
matic consular services. The Am- 
bassadors and Ministers were “a 
gang of political reprobates and so- 
ciety degenerates.” They should be 
“wiped out of existence,” and the 
“Diplomatic Corps ought to be abol- 
ished.” His views as to the future of 
the republic were gloomy. Concern- 
ing the rider the Democratic major- 
ity in the House is divided. 


It is understood that 
Secretary Garrison has 
recommended the ap- 
pointment of Colonel George W. 
Goethals, the present chief engi- 
neer Of the Panama Canal, to be 
the first Governor of the Canal Zone, 
with the plenary powers granted to 
that officer by the statute which pro- 
vides for the retirement of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission. Probably 
the members of the commission will 
constitute a committee to take charge 
of the ceremonies at the opening of 
the Canal. The President has nomi- 
nated Colonel W. C. Gorgas, who has 
been chief sanitary officer of the 
Zone, and whose achievements in 
sanitation there are known to the 
world, to be Surgeon General of the 
army. He entered the army’s Medical 
Corps thirty-three years ago. At 
present he is in South Africa en- 
gaged in sanitary work at the dia- 
mond mines, being temporarily in 
the service of the British Govern- 
ment. 

Colonel Goethals said a few days 
ago that there was now a channel 
from one ocean to the other wide 
enough and deep enough for the pas- 
sage of any ship of our navy except 


The Panama 
Canal 


the largest battleships. At the Cucu- 
racha slide the width is now 160 feet. 
About 1,500,000 cubic yards of earth 
must be removed before the slide will 
cease to menace the channel. The first 
vessel to pass thru the Canal was the 
crane steamboat “Lavalley,” 100 feet 
long, forty feet beam and drawing 
fifteen feet. This boat, which carries 
three cranes, past thru under her 
own steam. The passage was made 
for the convenience of those engaged 
in the work. It had not been fore- 
seen, and there were no passengers. 


The foreign creditors 
of Nicaragua are 
pressing for payment, 
and there is no money in her treas- 
ury. Secretary Bryan said last week 
that the plan for aiding Nicaragua, 
which was devised by the Taft Ad- 
ministration and embodied in a loan 
convention which our Senate would 
not accept, had not yet been finally 
disapproved and excluded by the 
present Administration. The loan 
convention, however, was very earn- 
estly opposed by Senator Bacon and 
other Democrats, and no one appears 
to believe that it could be ratified 
this year. 

There is also objection on the 
Democratic side to the pending new 
treaty, which provides that Nica- 
ragua shall receive from the United 
States $3,000,000 for an exclusive 
right to construct an interoceanic 
canal on the Nicaragua route, a 
naval station in the Gulf of Fonseca, 
and three small islands. This treaty, 
with the additions recently attached, 
would virtually establish an Ameri- 
can protectorate. Honduras has sent 
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DOING THE LAST THINGS AT PANAMA 
Seven dredges at work in the Culebra Cut had by the middle of January almost completed the 
work of removing the last obstruction to thru navigation. Looking north from the Cucuracha Slide 
past Gold and Contractor’s Hills 
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THE MAN WHO CLEANED UP PANAMA 


Colonel William Crawford Gorgas, whose service 

as chief sanitary officer of the Canal Zone made 

it possible to build the Canal, has been nomi- 

nated by President Wilson as Surgeon General 
of the United States Army 


to Washington General Policarpo 
Bonilla, formerly president of that 
republic, to oppose this treaty on the 
ground that it would prevent a union 
of the Central American countries. 
A cable message from the President 
of Salvador informed him, last 
week, that the Patriotic League of 
Central America had made him its 
representative. After considering 
the treaty in joint session, a few 
days ago, the Nicaraguan S.nate and 
House by unanimous vote approved 
their Government’s support of it. 


The capture of Oji- 
naga cleared the way 
for Villa’s march 
southward. He gathered his army 
at Chihuahua and prepared to attack 
Torreon. There were about 4400 
Mexican fugitives on the American 
side of the river, near Ojinaga, 1000 
of them civilians. All were sent to 
Ft. Bliss, at El] Paso, where our Gov- 
ernment cares for them, at a cost of 
$1500 a day. Before the ragged army 
reached the railway, at Marfa, it had 
been increased by the addition of 
nearly 1000 Mexicans who longed for 
the food that was to be given freely. 
Two rebel generals, Salazar and Ro- 
jas, were arrested on a train in 
Texas. Salazar is to be tried for vio- 


Mexico’s War 
and Finances 


_lating the neutrality laws a year or 


two ago. General Orozco is in New 
Mexico. General Mercado, who was 
the last to cross the river, says that 
these three ran away a day earlier. 
Mercado has been sentenced to 
death for giving up the fight, and 
Huerta says he would like to kill him 
with his own hand. He asks our Gov- 
ernment to send back Mercado and 
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his men, but this cannot be done, it 
is said at Washington, without vio- 
lating the neutrality laws. In the 
south, Zapata has taken and sacked 
three small towns within 30 miles 
of the capital. He has also raided the 
railway line between the capital and 
Vera Cruz, but he retains possession 
of no part of it. 

Huerta’s Government, on the 13th, 
gave notice that it would suspend for 
six months the payment of interest 
on the foreign debt, which amounts 
to nearly $300,000,000. The bonds 
are held in France, Germany and 
Great Britain. Heavy sales abroad 
caused sharp declines, and now the 
bonds can find no market. Finance 
Minister De Lama, now in Paris, 
cabled his resignation because he had 
not been consulted about the default. 
Huerta is in sore need of money. Pos- 
tal orders at his capital are paid only 
in stamps, and the bank holiday has 
been prolonged until March 31. There 
is a new tax of one per cent on mort- 
gages. It was reported that European 
nations were urging our Govern- 
ment to change its policy. On the 
other hand, it is asserted that no 
diplomatic pressure has followed the 
failure to pay interest. In the House, 
at Washington, Representative Gil- 
lett, of Massachusetts, has made an 
elaborate speech, in which he severe- 
ly criticized Mr. Bryan and his offi- 
cial course, which, he feared, would 
eventually compel intervention. 


The strike of the 
employees on the 
Transvaal and Or- 
ange railroads developed swiftly into 
a struggle between State and Syn- 
dicalism and it appears that the 
Government has come out the victor. 
The attempts at sabotage by disab- 
ling switches and brakes were 
promptly checked by shutting the 
strikers away from the stations and 
issuing orders that any person found 
using dynamite should be shot on 
the spot. The strikers tried to wreck 
the great railroad bridge at Four- 
teen Streams for the purpose of cut- 
ting communications between the 
Transvaal and Cape Town, but did 
little damage. A signal man who 
stopped a train near Durban so the 
strikers could capture the crew was 
tried by court martial and sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment. 

The strike originated in the re- 
trenchment policy of the South 
African Railway administration, 


The South 
African Strike 


which caused the laying off of hun- 
dreds of employees. The union de- 
manded their reinstatement and when 
this was refused the strike was or- 
dered. The Federation of Trades 
which conducted the miners’ strike 
last year espoused the cause of the 





railroad men and called for a general 
strike, which was voted on January 
12. This stopped work in the mines 
and shops and threatened a cessa- 
tion of all industry. The greatest 
difficulty of the Government was the 
question of what to do with the 
natives in the mines. There are some 
200,000 of these and to march them 
back to their kraals would be very 
expensive and ruinous to the mines. 
On the other hand, to keep them in 
the compounds was to run the risk 
of an outbreak, especially in case of 
a failure of the food supply. 


Premier Botha met this 


mee emergency by declaring 
upprest the whole country under 
martial law and calling out the 


burghers to maintain order. The 
Government soon had 20,000 militia 
men, most of them veterans of the 
Boer war, and a hundred thousand 





citizens enrolled as a defense force 
under local committees of public 
safety. Each district was rigidly 
patroled. All assemblages were for- 
bidden. The press and telegraph were 
put under stringent censorship. No 
persons were allowed on the street 
between 8 o’clock at night and 5 
o’clock in the morning. The display 
of red flags and the use of such epi- 
thets as “scab” or “blackleg” were 
prohibited. General Smuts, formerly 
one of the leaders of the Boer army 
and now Minister of Public Defense, 
announced that the citizen soldiers 
would not show the same Christian 
spirit as the imperial troops in the 


miners’ strike, but would fire if at- 


tacked by a mob. 

Most of the strike leaders were ar- 
rested, but Secretary Bain of. the 
Federation of Trades and three hun- 
dred of the strikers barricaded 
themselves in the Trades Hall at 































































































































THE EARL OF KINTORE, P.C., G.C.M.G. 


Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Anglo-American Exposition, to be held in London 
from May to October, 1914. He was recently entertained in New York at a dinner given by a 
joint committee of the American Committee to celebrate the Centenary of the Ghent Treaty and 
the Anglo-American Exposition Committee of New York. Tho the two organizations are distinct, 
the Exposition Committee has the cordial endorsement of the Peace Celebration Committee, and 
many of the important officers are common to both. The Earl of Kintore is very decidedly in 
favor of a strong British exhibit at the Panama Exposition and at a dinner in London a short 
time ago stated that if the British Government still declined to show the flag at San Francisco, 
the Executive Committee of the Anglo-American Exposition were prepared to undertake to 
transfer the exhibits direct from Shepherd’s Bush to San Francisco. The Earl of Kintore is a 
prominent Conservative, a former Captain of: the Yeomen of the Guard and Commander-in-Chief 
of South Australia, and being the owner of some thousand acres of land in Britain, is naturally 
in opposition to the land reform scheme so strenuously advocated by Lloyd George 
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Johannesburg. The doors and win- 
dows were blocked with boxes of 
brick, and some provisions, mostly 
fruit, stored in the hall. All the men 
were armed with rifles and supplied 
with ammunition. The police formed 
a cordon about the building and 
chased the crowds away from the 
vicinity. The besieged strikers de- 
clared they would hold their fort to 
the last extremity, but on the follow- 
ing day a seven-pound field gun was 
set up in front of the hall by orders 
of Premier Botha and the officer in 
charge announced that he would 
open fire in fifteen minutes unless 
the men surrendered. Before the 
time elapsed they had surrendered 


and Bain and ten of. the ringleaders 


were arrested. 


A few weeks ago we 
recorded the eruption 
‘of a volcano in an 
island of the New Hebrides in the 
southern Pacific. This has been 
closely followed by a similar out- 
break in the northern Pacific. Of the 
large islands of Japan Kiushiu is the 
most southerly and its most south- 
erly point is split by the bay of 


The Volcano 
of Sakura 


Kagoshima, on the western side of 


which lies the city of that name. 
About three miles across the bay is 
_ the little island of Sakura, only 
about five miles in diameter but 
maintaining a population of 15,000 
people. The Volcano of Sakura-shima 
or Sakura-jima, which formed the 
island, rises 3743 feet above the sea, 
and was regarded as extinct, since its 
last eruption was in 1784 and none 
of its craters were active, altho from 
one of them steam, was continually 
arising. The city of Kagoshima, capi- 
tal of the old province of Satsuma, is 
famous in art for its pottery and in 
history for its bombardment by the 
British in 1863 when Japan was de- 
termined to remain a hermit nation. 

On the morning of January 12 a 
mountaineer gave warning to the 
people living about the base of 
Sakura-shima that a new erater had 
been formed and from it a stream of 
lava was running down toward the 
bay. The inhabitants rushed to the 
shore and all day long the sampans 
plied across to the city. It is be- 
lieved that most of the islanders suc- 
ceeded in making their escape. The 
official estimate is 200 lives lost, but 
several thousand are missing. 

The whole island was devastated 
by the flood of lava and rain of 
ashes. Houses, trees and farms were 
burned or buried. For thirty-six 
hours the ashes continued to pour 
down until the island was deeply 
covered. The lava flows running into 
the sea and there solidifying have 
enlarged the area of the island. 


A Japanese warship skirting the 
island as soon as approach was pos- 
sible landed a party at a point where 
a flag was seen waving. Here was 
found a group of thirty-three men, 
women and children who had sought 
refuge in a cave. The sailors had 
to dig their way to the mouth of the 
cave, thru beds of ashes several 
feet deep, and then to carry the sur- 
vivors to the shore, for they were 
too exhausted to walk. They had been 
nearly three days without food or 
water. Faithful to their sense of duty 
and loyalty each had taken with him 
in his flight whatever was entrusted 
to him. The village policeman had 
brought to the cave the records of 
the station houses, the postmaster 
his bag of mail and the school- 
master the portrait of the emperor 
that hung in the schoolroom. An- 
other party of sixteen was discov- 
ered after three days in a boat sur- 
rounded by a floating field of pumice 
stone-tike an ice floe, thru which they 
could not push their way. 


The eruption of the vol- 
cano of -Sakura-shima 
showered ashes over 
Kagoshima, on the other side of the 
bay, and it was at first reported that 
that city had been destroyed. This, 
however, proved to be an exaggera- 
tion, as the damage so far done is 
comparatively slight. According to 
the official statement there were 
thirty-five houses destroyed and ten 
persons killed in Kagoshima, chiefly 
by the earthquakes accompanying 
the eruption. A large part of the pop- 
ulation of the city fled northward to 
Kumamoto, Nagasaki and other cit- 
ies of the island of Kiushiu. Thou- 
sands of families are destitute. Many 
children and insane women are re- 
ported wandering helplessly about 
the devastated territory. 

The Sakura-shima volcano con- 
tinued to send forth ashes and lava 
at intervals for five days and other 
voleanoes were incited to activity as 
far north as Asama-yama, beyond 
Tokyo. Professor Omori, the leading 
Japanese authority on seismology, 
who has visited the scene of the dis- 
aster, thinks the danger not over, as 
he believes that the volcanoes of 
Kiushiu have entered upon a period 
of activity such as recurs at inter- 
vals of about sixty years. The chief 
of the meteorological observatory at 
Kagoshima is said to have commit- 
ted hara-kiri because he had told 
people that they need not leave their 
homes, as there was no danger of an 
eruption from the volcano. 

Less spectacular but more serious 
is the ruin wrought by famine in the 
northern part of Houdo, the main 
island of the Japanese archipelago, 


Disasters 
in Japan 





and Yego, still further to the north. 
Here it is estimated that there are 
ten million people in need of food. 
Japanese warships are conveying 
supplies to them, but it will be im- 
possible to prevent wholesale starva- 
tion. 

President Wilson sent cablegrams 
of sympathy to Japan and has ap- 
pealed to the American people to con- 
tribute to the relief fund of the Red 
Cross. 


French Fi ‘al Since the Dou- 
a inancia’ mergue ministry 
— came into power 


thru the opposition to the large loan 
made necessary by the increase in 
the army, the first duty of the new 
Government was to devise some more 
acceptable means of meeting the 
deficit of $158,800,000 in the budget 
of 1914. This task devolved upon Jo- 
seph Caillaux, the Minister of Fi- 
nance, who is both by ability and 
office the most important personage 
in the new cabinet. M. Caillaux has 
decided to abandon the idea of a sin- 
gle large loan which would be diffi- 
cult to float properly now because the 
Balkan states are all negotiating 
loans to cover the ravages of war 
and to develop their new territory. 
He will substitute instead four or five 
smaller issues of short term treasury 
bonds during the next two years and 
raise the balance by an increase in 
the income and other taxes and by a 
new tax on capital. In France the 
poor, he explains, are more heavily 
taxed than in England, but the rich 
less. The income ‘ax will be arranged 
to promote marriage instead of dis- 
couraging it. The Senate committee 
in charge of the bill has made the 
tax upon the income of unmarried 
men and women, unless they have 
three persons dependent upon them, 
twenty per cent more than upon 
married. The new tax on capital will 
begin with fortunes of $6000. A de- 
duction of $1000 is made for each 
child, then a tax of twelve cents 
made on each $200. The rate rises 
until for persons possessing over 
$2,000,000 it amounts to fifty cents 
on each $200. According to M. 
Caillaux’s calculations this will bring 
in $38,000,000 the first year and 
more later. 

The director of Le Figaro, Gaston 
Calmette, has made an attack upon 
the honesty of M. Caillaux, accusing 
him of extorting $80,000 for his per- 
sonal campaign fund from a syndi- 
cate which claimed $1,200,000 from 
the Government as due to the heirs 
of Prieu, a French financier who 
died thirty years ago in Brazil, leav- 
ing valuable concessions. M. Caillaux 
and the others involved have denied 
the charges of the newspaper. 


WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


S children we learn by being 
A« Our beliefs must be taken 

on the authority of parents 
and teacher. It is only’ with 
the access of years that reason 
develops far enough so that we 
seek the basis of accepted beliefs, 
that we confirm them or doubt or dis- 
believe. Many beliefs we have to take 
all our lives on the testimony of oth- 
ers. Travelers have told us of the 
city of Timbuctu, and we do not 
doubt its existence. We have seen it 
in the atlas, and that is enough. A 
hardy explorer has reached, or says 
he has, the South Pole, and we do 
not, or cannot, prove or disbelieve 
his claim, but we accept it. A mul- 
titude of other beliefs our own ob- 
servation or reason confirms, and 
some it denies. 

Not all our beliefs accepted from 
parents or teachers can we easily 
test in any concrete way with eyes 
and ears. They are beliefs or opin- 
ions relating to matters of political 
wisdom, of social welfare, of reli- 
gious creed and duty. These we have 
inherited and are very likely to hold 
because inherited, without seeking 
to test them. We have a prejudice 
in their favor and we do not care to 
examine the grounds of our preju- 
dice, or we have not time or energy 
or opportunity to make the investi- 
gation. We still listen to those who 
assert what we have been taught and 
do not think it worth while to hear 
the other side. We may even give 
study to the subject, but only by 
reading the arguments on our own 
side, that we may strengthen our 
own defenses. Thus a man’s mind 
may in early life lose the power of 
expansion, may be ankylosed like 
the sutures of the skull, so that 
further growth is impossible. 


ET even if this is not the case, 

if the mind is kept open to 
new views of truth, it is a fact 
often observed that changes of 
view come gradually and insensi- 
bly. The bearings of facts that 
seemed at the time insignificant, 
or a number of them, only after a 
period of gestation demand attention. 
We find to our surprize that truths 
we thought certain become less cer- 
tain, perhaps quite doubtful. Our at- 
titude on living questions has insen- 
sibly changed. Socialism does not 
seem as impossible as it did, nor the 
Devil quite as personal. And still, in 
the stress of daily work, we do not 
take the time, or have not the energy, 
to draw a fresh map of our beliefs; 


INTRODUCTION 


or we feel a certain hesitancy or 
fear about charting them, because 
we are comfortable as we are, or 
not uncomfortable, and the definite 
recognition of a change of belief 
would be disturbing. 


OMETHING like this has been 

my attitude toward the great 
questions of religion; and yet for 
many years I have felt it my 
duty, when I could, or whether 
I could or not, to investigate 
so far as I might the grounds of 
my beliefs as to God and Scripture 
and Christ and worship and duty. 
In my day, knowledge in science, in 
philosophy, in archeology, in criti- 
cism has made it possible to recast 
the grounds of one’s religious be- 
lief; and even one who, like myself, 
has not been able to give his time 
professionally to these studies will 
yet have caught the currents and been 
borne on the drift of them, and may 
be sufficiently informed generally, if 
not critically and at first hand, to 
be at liberty to make his own judg- 
ments and draw his own conclusions. 
This is what I have long resolved to 
do, just for my own satisfaction, and, 
possibly, to bring useful suggestions 
to others who may feel the same de- 
sire to orient their faith and know 
what they believe. 

May I be allowed to say that I was 
fortunate in having inherited an in- 
terest in religious questions. For 
three generations before me my lin- 
eal ancestors had been New England 
ministers. My father’s library was 
rich in theological works, as well as 
works in philosophy, and these he 
encouraged me to read in my young- 
er teens, Edwards, father and son, 
Hopkins, Bellamy, Emmons and 
Dwight, while Calmet’s dictionary of 
the Bible and Horne’s Introduction 
were familiar to me. For his day, my 
father was a liberal in theology, not 
a Unitarian, altho his library con- 
tained, and I read, on both sides the 
discussions of Woods and Ware and 
Stuart. My father was a disciple of 
the newer theology of Emmons and 
N. W. Taylor, and was an admirer 
of Park in his polemics with Hodge. 
I was thus taught early not to accept 
an old faith unless it was proved true 
and yet to be hospitable to new 


truths that might break out of God’s . 


holy Word. In those days the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures was not 
much questioned, except by “infi- 
dels,” and yet we were beginning to 
doubt whether the Bible was written 
to teach us science. Hugh Miller and 
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Edward Hitchcock were telling us 
that geology might bring us a fresh 
interpretation of the six days of 
Creation. 


THINK my first unrecognized 

doubt as to the historical certi- 
tude of the Bible came in the three 
years between the ages of six and 
nine, during which my father re- 
quired me to read the Bible thru in 
Hebrew, he being my teacher. He be- 
lieved, I am glad to say, that Hebrew 
was an easier language to learn than 
Greek or Latin, and with three years 
for each, and in this reverse order he 
required me to read the whole Bible 
in the original tongues, with the Old 
Testament also in Greek and the New 
in Hebrew, and both in Latin. 
It was during those years given to 
Hebrew, certainly not much later, 
that I learned from my Gesenius’ 
Lexicon that Babel in Arabic means 
the Gate of God, Bab-II, and not Con- 
fusion, as the Genesis story tells us. 
I knew that Arabic was allied to 
Hebrew, and the derivation in the 
Arabic seemed more natural than 
one which came from balal, to con- 
found. The doubt did not germinate 
very much, but it remained, and it 
was somewhat confirmed when I was 
required to read Stuart’s Commen- 
tary on Daniel, which discussed ques- 
tions of historicity, not wholly after 
the conservative way. When my 
father taught his older children the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism he 
took great pains, in a sort of Sun- 
day evening lectures, to show us why 
the answers were true, and at times 
why they were not true. In this very 
favorable atmosphere of instruction 
I was taught to keep the sutures of 
the mind open and free, not hastily 
to take new conjectures, but yet hos- 
pitable to their consideration, as was 
Jonathan Edwards, the great reform- 
er of New England theology, one of 
whose resolutions, written in his 
boyhood reads: 


I observe that old men seldom have 
any advantage of new discoveries be- 
cause these are apart from a way ‘of 
thinking they have been so long used 
to: Resolved, if I ever live to years that 
I will be impartial to hear the reasons 
of all pretended discoveries, and re- 
ceive them if rational, how long soever 
I have been used to another way of 
thinking. 


In this way have I taken the lib- 
erty, for which perhaps I ought to 
ask pardon, to give a personal ex- 
planation of the occasion for this 


study, and for the personal character 
of its title, “What I Believe and 
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Why,” and for the personal element 
which may appear in the following 
discussions. I would not impose my 
conclusions on the reader, but I 
would suggest to him the reasons for 
my own more or less certain faith. 


F one wishes to know definitely 

what he believes indefinitely, and 
why he should believe it, how shall 
he begin? He should purge his mind 
of all prejudice, and even discharge 
it of all preconceptions and even be- 
liefs, and begin at the beginning of 
his knowledge, at least on all reli- 
gious and even ethical matters, much 
after the method of what is called 
the Cartesian Doubt, which, in phil- 
osophy, begins at the very begin- 
ning, with the recognition only of 
personal consciousness. That is, he 
should put behind him, for the 
nonce, any impression of belief, or 
disbelief, in God or gods or sacred 
books, and of obligations or distinc- 
tions of right and wrong. The first 
assumptions will be of one’s own nat- 
ural powers, and one’s own con- 
sciousness and one’s own perceptions 
as they take hold of the outside 
world; and he may then accept those 
results of science that are accepted 
by all men of science. Thus the facts 
of chemistry, the geological history 
of the earth, the nature of the solar 
system and the stars, and all the 
world of vegetable and animal life, 
with the working of human psychol- 
ogy, all these will be the basal data 
for one’s conclusions as to religious 
faith. 

For the first question that will 
come to us is, What is the basis for 
natural theology? Do we believe in 
a God? To be sure, theology is a very 
different thing from religion. Re- 
ligion has to do with our duties 
toward God, or gods, if such there 
be; while theology is the philosophy 
which classifies and supports our be- 
liefs, and beliefs only. Religion has 
to do with obedient service to a su- 
perior Power, and has its object in 
that Being; while theology has its 
end and object in one’s self, in satis- 
fying intellectually one’s own crav- 
ing for knowledge. Yet because one 
cannot experience obedience or rev- 
erence toward God until one has an 
intellectual and theologic belief in 
God, because belief in God so re- 
quires religious relations toward 
Him, therefore we somewhat loosely 
call our beliefs, our theology, re- 
ligious, while in fact the mere cor- 
rect belief in God is no more reli- 
gious in itself than belief in a devil 
or a Chinese dragon or a sea ser- 
pent. 

But this anticipates what must 
come later. For the present, we may 


dismiss Bible and God, and ask of 
nature about us the primary ques- 
tion in natural religion, Is there a 
God? Later, if after going forward 
and backward we should find Him, 
the related duties will need consid- 
eration; and after that we may en- 


quire what are the evidences of rev- 

elation and what its contents. For 

the present, we are concerned with 

the data which will give or suggest 

a conclusion on the great question of 

Theism. This is half the quest. 
Newark, New Jersey 


TWO CHURCHES—ONE WORK 


BY REV. G. T. NICHOLS 
PASTOR OF THE FEDERATED CHURCH OF MARION, KANSAS 


HERE are eight church or- 

| ganizations in Marion, Kan- 

sas, a town of something over 

2000 in a rich agricultural region. 

But two of them are proving that 
church federation works. 

They are the Baptist and Presbyte- 
rian congregations. Each, before the 
union, had about a hundred members. 
Previous to March first of last year 
the Presbyterian church had been 
without a pastor for about a year 
and a half, and the Baptist church 
for about one year. As the members 
of these two churches had always 
been friendly, and were largely pro- 
gressive and broad-minded people, 
they frankly discussed their situation 
with each other, and after prelim- 
inary conferences and separate meet- 
ings formed the “Federated Church 
of Marion.” Each organization re- 
mains intact. Any one joining this 
church must, at present, become a 
Baptist or a Presbyterian, according 
to the rites and customs of each 
church. A board of managers was 
elected, composed of three members 
from each church, who have charge 
of the properties of the Federation 
and the general oversight of the or- 
ganization. The expenses are provid- 
ed out of a common fund, but the 
members of each church pledge to 
the benevolences of each denomina- 
tion, and are paid to the several de- 
nominational boards. 

Each Sunday school, for the pres- 
ent, holds its sessions in its respect- 
ive church, but the preaching services 
are held in the Baptist church, as it 
is the larger building. The prayer 
meeting is held in the Presbyterian 
church, while the Christian En- 
deavor Society meets at the Baptist 
church and the Men’s Brotherhood at 
the Presbyterian church. The wom- 
en’s societies are for the present kept 
separate. The Presbyterian church 
has a manse and it is occupied by the 
pastor of the Federated Church. 

The securing of a pastor was dele- 
gated to the managing board, but the 
choice of the board must be ratified 
by the entire membership of the Fed- 
erated Church. Some of the Presby- 
terians favored a Baptist minister 


and some of the Baptists favored 
that plan. But it was finally decided 
to call a Congregationalist. 

How does it work? First, the au- 
diences are large and enthusiastic. 
When these churches worshiped sep- 
arately, the audiences were mostly 
small; now they have more than 
doubled, showing that a large group 
makes an appeal that the smaller one 
cannot make. As to money, a much 
larger amount is raised more easily 
than the smaller amounts of each 
church when they were separate. 
When special funds are needed for 
various purposes, they are gathered 
quickly and easily. 

But: the most profoundly signifi- 
cant phase of this movement is its 
effect upon those outside of the 
church. Many people have said that 
this thing appealed to them as no 
single church could; that the specta- 
cle of two churches, so widely differ- 
ent in their customs and doctrinal 
points of view, living together har- 
moniously and carrying out their 
work together, challenged their in- 
terest and removed their reasons for 
staying out of the church. 

The plan has had some opposition. 
Scme of the older and more conserva- 
tive members of both churches op- 
posed the consolidation and a few are 
still unreconciled. Some of the mem- 
bers of other churches of the town 
talked against it and a few of the 
ministers were skeptical as to its suc- 
cess. But it is the conviction of those 


‘who understand the situation the 


best that in another year all opposi- 
tion will have disappeared. 

The hope of the future is a still 
closer coéperation. Wherever there 
can be coéperation without trenching 
upon the denominational affiliation, 
the federation of activities will con- 
tinue. This would eventually bring 
the two Sunday schools and the la- 
dies’ societies together, and eliminate 
a few remaining duplications. 

We believe we are among the pio- 
neers of a movement which will in 
the course of time sweep over the 
country and solve the problem of the 
over-churched community. 

Marion, Kansas 
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“THE DISCOVERY OF THE FUTURE” IN 
THE PAST 


Will you allow me to correct the un- 
favorable impression of my methods 
which readers of Dr. Slosson’s article 
on H. G. Wells (November 20) must 
have received? In a footnote (p. 349) 
he charges that I “did a great injustice 
to Wells and misled unwary book buy- 
ers and reviewers by recently issuing 
The Discovery of the Future as tho it 
were a new work,” because I failed to 
state that the essay was more than 
eleven years old and had been printed 
in the Smithsonian Institution report 
of 1902. 

The dissertation was buried in two 
old numbers of the Scientific American 
ann ; an Indiana University 
professor discovered it and showed it 
to Mr. W. K. Stewart, an Indianapolis 
bookseller, who brought it to my atten- 
tion. I arranged with Mr. Wells for its 
publication in book form, and he re- 
vised the _. That the essay was 
printed in Nature (London) on Febru- 
ary 5, 1902, and in the Report above re- 
ferred to has been revealed in the dis- 
cussion which followed the publication 
of the book. No bibliography that I 
examined pooenn to making arrange- 
ments with Mr. Wells mentioned its 
appearance in these periodicals. 

ho my edition states that the text 
represents an address delivered before 
the Royal Institution I recognize that 
criticism would have been obviated had 
I added the date, 1902. Except for this, 
my “misleading” consisted in restoring 
to the world, with the author’s codpera- 
tion, a remarkable study which, in 
eleven years, nobody had thought to 
present to “unwary book buyers and 
reviewers.” May I add that the promi- 
nence of this edition has resulted in a 
London edition (sanctioned by the au- 
thor and similarly omitting the date), 
and in a German translation. 

When Macaulay’s New Zealander ex- 
amines the files of The Independent I 
trust that he may continue to this let- 
ter after reading that ugly footnote. 
It is almost too much to hope that con- 
temporary readers may be set right. 

B. W. HuEesscH 

225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


To this letter of protest the author 


of the article makes the following re-. 


ply: 


I appreciated fully that Mr. Huebsch 
did a public service in calling attention 
to and making accessible The Discov 
of the Future and I included his edition 
in my list of recommended books. When 
the address was delivered in 1902 its 
point of view was so novel that it cre- 
ated a great sensation, as is shown by 
its being printed in Nature, the Scien- 
tific American Supplement and the 
Smithsonian Report, but by 1913, owing 


to the rapid spread of the pragmatic’ 


philosophy, the theory that the value of 
an act is to be determined more ‘by 
the future than the past, had become 
familiar even tho not generally accept- 
ed. It was, as I lained in the foot- 


note, because by the omission of the‘ 


original date in the reprint Mr. Wells 
was not credited with the priority and 
originality due him that I alluded to it 
as an injustice. I had no thought of 
implying that Mr. Huebsch was guilty 
of literacy piracy. That some “unwary 
book buyers and reviewers” were “mis- 
led” anybody can see by referring to 
the newspapers when the book came 
out, but I did not say any injustice was 
done them. The reviewer should have 
known better than to take it for a new 
work, and the buyer, if he had read it 
before, would find it well worth 60 cents 
to have it in book form. 








A gentleman in Washington de- 
mands of us that we correct our ref- 
erence to Cardinal Gibbons as “the 
Official head of the Catholic Church 
in the United States.” He tells us that 
Monsignor Bonzand, the Papal Dele- 
gate, is the official head. Hardly. He 
is no more the official head than the 
Pope is, of whom he is the represen- 
tative. Bonzand is not a member of 
the American Church. We spoke of 
Cardinal Gibbons as official head be- 
cause he is highest in rank as arch- 
bishop and the American senior car- 
dinal. 








THE WORLD-WIDE RISE IN PRICES 


I must tell you how I enjoyed your 
little joke called “The Expensiveness of 
Living,” page 432. Since 1899 “the re- 
taii prices of the principal articles of 
food in forty important cities” in the 
United States have “increased on the 
average sixty-six per cent.” In New 
Zealand and Australia the increase in 
living cost, during practically the same 
period, has been, you tell us, from 20 
to 25.1 per cent. And that is how it is 
that “recent official investigations in all 
three countries tell substantially the 
same (!) story.” 

That is the smoothest—or jaggedest 
—pebble you have thrown at us for 
many a day. If to the New York mind 
sixty-six per cent is “substantially the 
same” as twenty or twenty-five, it may 
be interesting news to you that some of 
us in the far west can really notice a 
difference. And several of us are just 
curious enough to wonder why the cost 
of living rises three times as fast in the 
United States as in New Zealand or 
Australia. EDWARD FRANTZ 

Lordsburg, California. 


P. S. The Independent is the best 


magazine in the whole bunch, but 
then— 


Of course what we meant by say- 
ing that the statistics tell substan- 
tially the same story was that they 
all indicate a general rise in the price 
of commodities, more rapid than the 
rise‘ in wages and salaries. The 
percentage of the rise depends 
upon the time period, the commodi- 
ties chosen and whether retail or 


wholesale prices are taken, so that 
the percentages are not comparable. 
Since the rise is not simultaneous all 
over the world, even figures taken for 
the same years in different countries 
do not give exactly the same result. 

If our correspondent insists on 
statistics we can give him any figures 
he wants—no, not that, but very di- 
ve'se calculations. Professor Bailey 
of Yale in figuring out “What a Dol- 
lar Buys” in 1900 and 1913 in The 
Independent of December 4 found 
that the increase in common articles 
of food in this country ranged from 
28.6 per cent in the case of wheat 
flour to 128.5 per cent in the case of 


‘bacon: The British Board of Trade 


which made a special effort to reduce 
the reports from different countries 
to a common denominator found that 
the cost of living had risen during 
the last twelve” years as follows: 
Britain and France, 15 per cent; 
Australia and New Zealand, 16; Nor- 
way, 19; Italy, 20; Russia, 21; Hol- 
land, 23; Germany, 30; Belgium, 32; 
Austria, 36; Hungary, 37; Japan, 
38; United States, 39; Canada, 51. 
As for the question of why the cost: 
of living in the United States is two. 
or three times as fast as in Australia. 
perhaps the articles on Australia to- 
be published in The Independent this. 
year will in some degree satisfy our 
correspondent’s curiosity. 
=—_—_—s . 

In his editorial of January 5, on 
“A Wish and a Hope,” Dr. William 
Hayes Ward made the statement that 
The enemies of the saloon have been 
pes ag to create a party of their own, 
while it occurs to the makers of no 


party platform as yet to require the 
extinction of the brothel. 


This requires correction in that it 
does not recognize that the platform 
of the Prohibition party as early as 
1876 included a declaration in favor 
of the abolition of the social evil and 
has repeated it in very definite lan- 
guage several times since. 
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The Independent of November 27 in- 
timates that war with Mexico may 
come in spite of all that advocates of 
peace can do to prevent. Then let the 
war budget be provided for by a special 
tax on all incomes of over $3000 per 
year, including those of public officials. 
If necessary let the levy be 100 per cent 
on everything above $3000. In case this 
does not cover expenses, drop the limit. 

JOHN J. Loux 

Iron City, Tennessee. 








In a recent editorial we exprest 
the opinion that “profanity was more 
eschewed” than formerly, but this 
statement is challenged by a reader 
who says: “In my travels all over our 
country I am much tried by the in- 
creasing profanity I hear, from 
school children and little girls, in 
country as well as town.” 

















N Monday, January 
12, just before noon, 
the rock barrier that 
up to that time shut 
off the Catskill Aque- 
duct at 150th street 
and St. Nicholas ave- 
nue was “holed thru,” 
in the parlance of the 
tunnel builders, and 
thereby a_ subterra- 
nean passage, one 
hundred and ten miles 
long, from the Asho- 
kan Reservoir at 
Kingston to the terminal station in Brooklyn was com- 
pleted. 

It was April 10, 1907, that the contract for the first 
part of the Catskill water works was signed; today, less 
than seven years later, it would be possible on short 
notice to drink of the Catskill water from the taps of our 
dwellings in New York City. It would be a mixt drink, 
however, part of it being Croton water, the mixing 
process having been accomplished at Croton Lake. At the 
end of 1915, two hundred and fifty million gallons of 
water per day will be delivered in New York from a 
source a hundred and twenty miles away; by the year 
1920, five hundred million gallons of drinking water will 
be poured into New York every day. The possibility of a 
water famine, which has speeded the work, is ended. 

The problem of laying the aqueduct between the Cats- 
kills and New York has been beset by many difficulties; 
the crossing of mountains, deep valleys, waterways, and 
indeed the Hudson River itself. But the natural difficulties 
have been overcome, and from Ashokan Reservoir to the 
city line the aqueduct is practically finished, including the 
necessary gates and other apparatus. In the city the 
eighteen mile rock tunnel, from 200 to 750 feet below 
the surface of the streets, is completely excavated and 
one-third lined with concrete. 

The drainage area of the Catskill scheme includes sev- 
eral watersheds: the Esopus with 250 square miles, the 
Schoharie with 228 square miles, the Rondout with 131 
square miles, the Catskill Creek with 163 square miles, 
and several other small contiguous areas, a grand total 
of something like nine hundred square miles. From this 
gathering ground it is estimated that even in a series of 
extraordinarily dry years 600,000,000 gallons of water 
daily can be taken. At the present time only the Esopus 
watershed has been developed, and its collecting reser- 
voir, known by the Indian name of Ashokan, is by far the 
largest and most important included in the plans. 

If the contents of the Ashokan Reservoir, when it is 
completed, were spilled over Manhattan the water would 
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THE MAIN DAM OF THE ASHOKAN RESERVOIR. THE FINAL WA LEVE 
: Photograph by Thompson Photo Company. | phot 
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cover it entirely to a depth of twenty-eight feet. This The 
artificial lake is twelve miles long, has a shore line of {The f 
forty miles, an average width of one mile and an average [fand t! 
depth of fifty feet. Seven villages were abandoned for it. §the C 

















SOME OF THE MEN WHO DID THE WORK—BELOW 0 


Loading dynamite into drill holes in preparation for a blast. Each charce tles 
is rammed home with a long stick und 














sal LEVEL OF ASHOKAN LAKE IS SHOWN BY THE WHITE LINE 
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} The undertaking was divided into four main stages. 
iThe first was the construction of the Ashokan reservoir 
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ONE OF THE MEN WHO DID THE WORK—ABOVE 


tles N. Chadwick, a Commissioner of the Board of Water Supply, 
unde: whose direction the Catskill system is being constructed 





the necessities of 
Manhattan and. the 
Bronx. The _ second 
stage of the work 
will bring the Catskill 
water into the Bronx, 
Manhattan, Brooklyn 
and Queens, without 
reliance upon the Cro- 
ton system in the case 
of the two former 
boroughs; this will be 
accomplished early in 
1914. The third sec- 
tion will be ready to 
carry water into Staten Island in 1915. The fourth 
division of the work includes the Rondout, Schoharie and 
Catskill Creek watersheds, and must follow the others. 

It was in getting the aqueduct under Moodna Creek and 
the Hudson River that the most tedious of all the shaft 
and tunnel building was encountered. Shaft 1 of this sec- 
tion drops the aqueduct 586 feet, which at this point 
brings it 160 feet below the sea level. A pressure tunnel 
then carries it more than four and a half miles thru the 
solid rock to the deep rift in the rock created by pre- 
glacial erosion in the valley of the Hudson River. To 
get under the Hudson River gorge the last or more 
southerly of the Moodna shafts, which had been sunk to 
a depth of 373 feet, was stepped down an additional 
1152 feet, making a total depth for the Hudson tunnel of 
1525 feet below the normal aqueduct level. A pressure 
tunnel three thousand feet long there carries the aque- 
duct to the east side of the Hudson River. 

When Catskill water comes into New York at the rate 
of five hundred million gallons a day it will mean that 
there will be a per capita supply of at least one hundred 
gallons per day for a population of five million in addition 
to the existing supply, which now furnishes this necessity 
to an equally large number of people. The amount of water 
used per capita per day varies greatly in the different 
sections of the city. On the East Side, with its preponder- 
ance of tenement houses, the per capita rate is thirty to 
forty gallons per day; in the Murray Hill district two 
hundred gallons. 

At a moderately progressive rate of increase our popu- 
iation within the next forty years will be between eight 
and nine million people, and when the metropolitan dis- 
tricts of Westchester County and the Hudson River towns 
are taken into consideration, the law allowing them to 
share Catskill water at pro rata cost, the necessity of 
securing a further supply for the future becomes urgent. 
This supply will undoubtedly have to come from the Adi- 
rondacks. 

New York City 
































INDUSTRY 


“The reason why Meunier so adequately expresses the laborers of Belgium is that he spared no pains to acquire knowledge of his subjects at first 
hand. He lived with the miners in the mines, worked at the forge, or labored in the fields” 


MEUNIER—SCULPTOR OF INDUSTRY 


With the usual and conventional 
art exhibitions The Independent 
does not greatly concern itself. But 
now and then a collection of paint- 
ings or sculptures is shown which 
represents definitely creative work: 
work with a new spirit and a chal- 
lenging meaning. Such was the satir- 
ic symbolism of Mowbray-Clarke’s 
statuets, which Upton Sinclair dis- 
cussed in an October issue, and such 
is the riper sculpture of Constantin 
Meunier. An exhibition of his work, 
including oils, panels and drawings, 
has been brought to this country 
thru the efforts of Miss Cornelia B. 
Sage, director of the Albright Gal- 
lery of Buffalo. It has been seen in 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh and is still to 
go to Detroit. Until February 15 it is 
on view in the Avery Library of 
Columbia University. Meunier died 
in 1905, but no such collection has 
before this been seen in the United 
States.—THE EDITOR. 


HE modern note of industrial- 

i ism and labor has invaded the 
realm of art. No longer is it 
possible to say that art is divorced 
from life—from the throbbing, seeth- 
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BY ADA RAINEY 


ing life of the laborer in the mines, 
of the toiler at the forge and the har- 
vester in the fields. An interpreter 
has arisen who makes beautiful the 
toil of the laborer who bears the 
brunt of the unlovely work of the 
world. This significant achievement 
has been accomplished by the Belgian 
sculptor, Constantin Meunier—a vi- 
tal, inspiring man taken at whatever 
angle one may view him. 

Altho the artist said: “I have 
never had any adventures, I have 
only worked and dreamed,” yet his 
life was not without romance—the 
romance of the strong man who wins 
against overwhelming odds. His 
story is common enough in the be- 
ginning. He was the son of an im- 
pecunious tax-collector who deserted 
his wife and six children when he 
could no longer support them. The 
mother, left alone with her brood, 
struggled heroically to keep a home 
for them while she made dresses for 
a living. Constantin, one of the 
younger children, was born in 1831, 
near Brussels. Perhaps by reason of 
the inspiration of his eldest brother, 
Jean Baptist Meunier, who was an 
engraver, Constantin acquired con- 


siderable facility in drawing and 
while still very young entered the 
art academy and later the studio of 
Faiken, under whose training he re- 
mained two years. Faiken was how- 
ever much too academic and conven- 
tional for the young Meunier, so he 
sought a more sympathetic medium 
of expression than the cold formal- 
ism of his teacher’s marbles. With 
more enthusiasm Meunier began to 
study painting with Navez, and soon 
made the acquaintance of the artist 
De Groux, who influenced his work 
strongly. Side by side the two com- 
rades labored for years, designing 
stained glass windows and doing. any 
work, however humble, that came to 
hand. For both artists had married 
young and the load of poverty bore 
down upon them severely at times. 
Perhaps by reason of a strong re- 
ligious bent in his nature, Meunier 
spent no little time with the Trap- 
pist monks at Westmalle. The so- 
journ impressed him deeply and his 
paintings showed strongly the reli- 
gious influence. But ecclesiastical 
ideas could not claim all of the art- 
ist’s thoughts; he instinctively felt 
the call to a broader field of* work 
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THE HARVEST 


“In the rhythm of their movement, the nobility of their form, the intentness of their purpose, these swinging figures combine the high serenity 
and beauty of the Greek with the social sympathies of the modern world” 


and of sympathy. Circumstances led 
him, some years later, to the indus- 
trial centers of Liége, where he went 
commissioned to design a triumphal 
barge illustrating the scenes of the 
laboring district. He became so in- 
terested in the types he saw among 
the men there in the Black Country, 
laborers and glass-blowers, that he 
studied them intimately. 

So strong was the appeal of these 
men when he first saw them stripped 
to the waist, their bronzed muscles 
straining under their heavy loads, 
that Meunier began to model figur- 
ines of them in wax. Soon he gave 
up his painting altogether and began 
modeling life-size figures in clay of 
the miners, puddlers and harvesters. 
It was with the statue of the “Ham- 
merman” at Brussels in 1885 that 
Meunier first obtained artistic rec- 
ognition for his new work. He was 
over fifty years of age when he 
abandoned painting for sculpture. 
A man must needs be very sure of 
himself thus to change his medium 
so late in life. It took time to estab- 
lish himself in his new work. Afflu- 
-ence and national recognition did not 
come for ten years. But the artist 
had found his special means of ex- 
pression; the rest was only a ques- 
tion of time. 

The reason why Meunier so ade- 
‘quately expresses the laborers of Bel- 


gium, besides his tremendous sym- 
pathy for them, is that he spared no 
pains to acquire knowledge of his 
subjects at first hand. He lived with 
the miners in the mines, worked at 
the forge, or labored in the fields to 
learn to know the life and work of 
these giants of Vulcan. He became 
intimate with their thoughts and 
feelings, studied their superb 
bronzed strength, their straining 
muscles and their dogged endur- 
ance. The forms of the laborers and 
their modes of life were burned into 
his consciousness so that in after 
years, in the quiet of his studio at 
Louvain, to which he retired to 
teach painting at the art school, he 
could execute these men in clay al- 
most subconsciously. 

For three years Meunier labored 
patiently and steadily in his quiet, 
dim studio at Louvain. He had no 
other wish than to give expression 
to the dreams that had possession of 
his thoughts. He was no man with 
a mission, he did not appeal to the 
pity of men for his stalwart giants: 
their physical strength was proof 
against that. 

The colossal monument to Labor, 


.now erected in a public square at 


Louvain, is the greatest of all his 
works. For years the artist worked 
on these sculptures, hoping that the 
government would purchase the 


work. Fortunately his prayer was 
granted and he had the happiness to 
know that his great work would 
stand in the city where he had lived 
so long. It is, perhaps, the greatest 
monument to Labor ever erected. 
Surmounted by a colossal figure of 
the “Sower,” there is a tall quadri- 
lateral of marble on the four sides 
of which, in rhythmic procession, 
move the four reliefs, “The Mine,” 
“The Harvest,” “The Port” and “In- 
dustry.” The figure of “Maternity” 
with single industrial figures com- 
pletes this superb work. 

Strange to say, the appearance of 
Meunier’s first figure, “The Hammer- 
man,” was simultaneous with the 
rise of the labor party in Belgium. 
Belgium is intensely industrial, even 
socialistic, with a deep vein of mys- 
tery permeating the people. It was 
this vein of mysticism that enabled 
Meunier to look forward, beyond the 
sordid, miserable condition of the 
miners to their inner relation to the 
world and to the life of man. 
Meunier’s strong figures have 
proved that art can flourish in an 
industrial community. Art has be- 
come democratic, popular in the 
broadest meaning of the word. 

This is the particular interest 
Meunier’s art has for Americans. 
It proves that we need not think 
that because we are so given up to 
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THE SOWER 


industrialism we may not have an 
art that is a virile’expression of the 
national consciousness. 

Meunier justly achieved fame 
within the last ten years of his life. 
His sculptures are in the museums of 
Vienna, Berlin, Munich and Paris. 
Friends gathered around him to 
learn of him and to praise him. His 
art is truly epoch making. It is a 


connecting link between the ancient. 


and that of the present. Look closely 
at the swinging figures of “Indus- 
try” or “The Harvest” and note the 
rhythm of their movement, the no- 
bility of their form, the intentness 
of their purpose. They combine the 
high serenity and beauty of the 
Greek with the social sympathies of 
the modern world. They are filled 
with significant beauty. Maeterlinck 
succinctly says of Meunier: “Sculp- 
ture should be the most exclusive of 
the arts. It should express only 
certain rare and_ irreproachably 
beautiful phases of life, form and 
mortal joy or suffering. Every plas- 
tic manifestation that fails of this 
is a species of lasting and inexcus- 
able crime. In our day Rodin and 
Meunier, the one in the realm of 
passion, the other in the field of 
labor, are the sole sculptors who 
have succeeded in seizing a few of 
these significant moments, these 
sublime movements.” 
New York City 

















THE HAMMERMAN 


A MEMORY OF BRITTANY 
BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


Know you drowsy Pont Aven, 
Once the shaggy painter’s den, 
Still beloved of painter sleek; 
Where a morning is a week, 
Where the clear stream’s litany— 
Older than old Brittany— 


Where she 


walks so light and free,— 


Bringing to my memory 

Her who made, when all had gone, 
A processional of one. 

(Heart, when thou art saddest, then 


Think of her and Pont Aven.) 


Murmurs droningly between 


Two half-towns of gray and green 
Snugly tucked among the hills; 
Where a dozen lazy mills 

Slowly turn, and grudgingly 
Creeps the river to the sea? 

(In wakeful nights I’ll sleep again 
By remembering Pont Aven.) 


Ah, ere you begin to scoff 

See the Pont Avennaise’ coiffe, 
Snow-white over pink or blue, 
Gaily set upon her crown, 

As tho she set her cap for you; 
While coquettish ends fall down 
To the wide, ribbed linen, set 
Round her round neck brown and strong— 
Half collar and half epaulette— 
Making Hogarth’s line along 
Either shoulder. (Queens, go hide 
Your envy of the Breton bride.) 
Breton gallants need no lure 

To the beechen Bois d’Amour 


That make 


But there’s something more to say 

Of our Bretonne, comely, gay; 

Ready to the calls of life, 

Joyous mother, faithful wife; 

Knowing nothing of the pity 

Lavished on her by the city— 

Nothing of the “Where?” and “Whence?” 


our ‘ife of outward sense 


An interchange of discontents. 
Love of country, love of soil, 


Face of patience, hand of toil, 


Unto Fate 


Smile of kindness, humble faith, 
Good for life and good for death. 
Fail the harvest, land or sea, 
Ne’er shall fail her industry. 

O’er her needle she will bend 

As her comrade and her friend. 
(Oh, if friends prove false, shall I 


or Heaven cry? 


No, I’ll courage find again 
By remembering Pont Aven.) 




















THE ABOMINATION OF CITIES 


(NEW YORK AS SEEN FROM A GEORGIA VALLEY—SECOND PAPER) 


REACHED New York one week 
{ ago tonight. The whole city 

swung like an iridescent bubble 
in the luminous darkness—so differ- 
ent from the Valley where the earth 
lay wrapt in sweet repose like a vir- 
gin beneath a pale star-shining cov- 
erlid. The streets were canals of 
streaming splendor. The darkness 
was far above where the stars should 
have been. The light was far below 
where it should have been dark. The 
throngs seemed to be treading light, 
pilgrims walking in a strange illu- 
sion. There were no signs of pov- 
erty anywhere. The shops blazed 
with magnificent displays of every 
imaginable luxury. The people were 
better clothed than we ever could be 
in the Valley. Yet somehow I knew 
that they were all poverty stricken. 
The petulant faces of handsomely 
gowned women floating past in noise- 
lessly moving motor cars, the arid 
gaiety of others, the look of desper- 
ate expectancy upon all faces, the 
hurried eyes of the men, the awful 
alertness everywhere—all declared 
“want.” I knew, of course, that what 
they really wanted was to come 
home, say their prayers beneath the 
roof of homestead trees, be forgiven 
their childish trespasses and find 
repose. But no man, nor any woman 
could prove that to these people. 
They are reason mad. They live by 
what they see, what they have got, 
or have not got, and by what they 
know here. It is a false standard. 
The only way to live is by faith. 
These people live by fear, by anxi- 
ety, by indulgence, according to 
frightful needs for which they can- 
not substitute that faith which is 
the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen. 


WAS trying to explain this yes- 

terday to one of the most brilliant 
young disciples of New York life. 
He looked amused, tolerant, but far 
from convinced. 

“T have lived in the country,” he 
answered. “Country” is a provincial 
term, in use here, to denote the 
earth, which is a larger thing than 
the city imagination can grasp. 

“Why did you leave it?” I asked. 

“Because I felt that I was living 
there only for myself, because I was 
doing nothing to solve the problems 
of life for the coming generation 
that must live here. I wanted to 
help do that,” he answered, accus- 
ingly. 

And I did feel accused. My Valley 
—its selfish peace faded from before 
me. I have been here many times, but 


BY CORRA HARRIS 


now for the first time I felt myself 
learning something at the feet of the 
spirit of this great city which is also 
a Gamaliel. 

“These people are here,’ he went 
on, “they are not and never can be 
in your Valley, nor in any place like 
it. They must live and die and be 
born again in this place. They can 
never escape. They belong to this 
environment. They are as indigenous 
to it as the pines are to your hills. 
Millions of them do not have time to 
solve their own problems. They must 
work where they can, live despe- 
rately, even fiercely, from hand to 
mouth. We want to help them, not 
to condemn them.” 

I felt the righteousness of his 
spirit, its goodness and _ sincerity 
above the prim satisfaction of my 
own. 

“What are you doing?” I asked. 

“We are getting the facts about 
the lives they live and discovering 
from these the errors and abuses they 
suffer, and we are trying to correct 
them. We are spending more to do 
that than all your churches put to- 
gether are giving to charity. We do 
not believe in charity. We believe in 
the financing of life so that it can 
support itself in honor and virtue. 
Thousands of men and women in this 
city are giving all their wealth, time 
and energy to just that.” 


E was in earnest. That is a thing 

I have noticed about this place, 
the terrible conviction with which the 
people live up to what they believe 
or do not believe. But I had one con- 
solation as I looked at him—that 
never, anywhere, under any condi- 
tions, can man or men escape the 
Scriptures. 

“Greater love hath no man than 
this, that he lay down his life for 
his friends,” I quoted. 

“No,” he protested, “I’m not lay- 
ing it down, I’m living it the way I 
want to live it!” 

I had to admit that this was a 
good distinction and in keeping with 
the sublime courage of our times. 

Still, after he was gone, I went on 
with some reflections according to 
the order of my own spirit. In other 
days, not so long past, men re- 
ceived a “call” to preach the Gospel. 
A boy on his way to school, a young 
man plowing in the field, a clerk in a 
store, a reprobate in the ditch, might 
hear this strange:and unmistakable 
message to go and “preach My 
word.” And they heeded, you under- 
stand. They took it literally, and 
preached literally according to their 


ignorance and their faith, a fierce, 
esoteric piety which called upon men 
and women to hate the world, to for- 
sake it and all of its ways. It made 
terrible saints, and not a few hypo- 
crites. Latterly it is beginning to 
fail, because you cannot forsake the 
world. It is as much your body as 
your own flesh and bones. But still, 
the good God, who is not responsible 
for the ignorance with which we in- 
terpret his messages, goes on calling 
men. This young man to whom I 
had just been talking had received 
“a call,” no less than the rich young 
ruler. He had given up his patrimony 
of personal peace, because he did 
not want it, because he preferred 
this life of service for the city peo- 
ple. It was not a sacrifice for him. 

I doubt if he could have repeated 
that great creed which begins, “I be- 
lieve in God the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth. And in 
Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, 
who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate, was cru- 
cified, dead and buried; the third day 
He rose again from the dead; He 
ascended into heaven; sitteth on the 
right hand of God the Father Al- 
mighty.” But if you could make 
him guilty of the sentimentality of 
reciting his creed, it would go some- 
thing like this: . 

“TI believe in man, the brother of 
man, born of every woman, who has 
suffered crucifixion in all times, 
who has been dead and buried in 
every generation, who rises again 
from the dust to live and to suffer, 
and to make intercession with man 
for man till the end of all time.” 

God is not such a jealous God af- 
ter all. He will not resent this inter- 
mediate interpretation of the neces- 
sities of His creatures. I reckon He 
can wait a moment of Eternity until 
the descendants of this young disci- 
ple of man discover the rest of the 
creed. 


EANWHILE, I may be permit- 
ted to hold to a few of my own 
views. It is not, for example, the dis- 
covery of problems and abuses that 
will count in the end. You can do 
nothing with a thing once it has 
reached the problem stage. It has 
then become an incurable disease 
that must run its course. The best 
we can do is to quarantine the afflic- 
tion to one generation, or to half a 
dozen. 
But problems are the leaves we 
bear. They are become the foliage of 
the season in the lives of men. 
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Now my point is this. They do not 
exist in nature. There is not a single 
one in just nature. But we bud them 
and put them forth ourselves out of 
our desperate hearts, out of our 
greed, out of our fear of poverty, 
cold and hunger, all of which are 
natural and should be endured. We 
make them by following our own wis- 
dom, which is not yet sufficiently 
guided by the Spirit, which is Na- 
ture. I am no Pantheist. I have never 
had the presumption to confound 
myself with Almighty God. But one 
thing I have learned in that quiet 
valley, qualified merely by the home 
life of the heavens and the earth 
upon the hills, that God is the 
spirit of Nature. God is the Heavens 
and the earth. And we are not. We 
are less kin to Him than anything 
else that has been created, in spite 
of all the toiling of the Scriptures to 
bring us to Him. We have a mind in 
us which wars with nature, which 
sins against it persistently, and of- 
ten without shame or regret. I do not 
know what we were in the beginning. 
But one thing is certain, we have 
made of ourselves an idiosyncrasy in 
the order of things. We do not con- 
form to Law, but we live accord- 
ing to our own laws. That is our 
trouble. It is the reason why we 
miss chastity and inherit disease; 
why we lose piety, love, kindness 
and so many things of good report. 
If we had not created so much fool- 
ish wisdom, unrelated to Nature, so 
many rights that are ours, not the 
other fellow’s, so many temptations, 
we should be better off. It is not the 
knowing of things that counts, it’s 
the knowing of things along the way 
we ought to go. 


ET no one say that I am a Social- 

ist because I have said this. A So- 
cialist is a new kind of predatory 
man who wants what does not belong 
to him. If he had been present when 
they divided among them the gar- 
ments of that great Martyr, he would 
have fought over who should have 
the best piece. I am by socialism as 
I am by pepper, I do not want the 
whole pot of it in my plate, but only 
a very light sprinkling. I am almost, 
but not quite equally afraid of being 
a Democrat or a Republican. They 
are all wrong. And I am not right 
either. But Nature is right. She 
never sins, nor comes short of the 
glory of God. And Nature never built 
New York. This city was built by 
greed, by cruelty, by vice, by impos- 
ing the strength of the strong upon 
the helplessness of the weak. It 
stands for these things and as long 
as it exists it will stand for them. 
So does every other “center” of what 
we call civilization. From that one 


‘from which Lot was recommended to 


flee even down to this very splendid 
one, they are all an abomination to 
the Lord—because you cannot live 
in any of them naturally, that is up- 
rightly, according to nature. 


HIS is why the young dis- 

ciple I have already mentidned 
is wasting his -breath trying to 
tabulate facts and correct abuses 
and conditions here. He cannot 
do it. They will come again, mul- 
tiplied a thousand ,fold, so long 
as these pavements remain and 
this place exists. The more you edu- 
cate, the more you must educate 
wrong, because you teach children to 
adjust themselves to an unnatural 
environment, and to be unnatural is 
to be unhealthy in mind and body 
and spirit. He is misinterpreting his 
“call” just as far as the elder preach- 
ers misinterpreted theirs. The 
beauty of the man is that he is ac- 
tually doing what he believes is 
right. If he should actually take the 
bull by the horns and advocate the 
abandonment of this city by its in- 
habitants, I suppose he would be 
placed in one of their excellently con- 
ducted insane asylums, which must 
be enlarged year after year to ac- 
commodate the increasing number of 
insane people it is producing. Still, it 
will come to that, before we all get 
back home upon the hills and in the 
valleys where we belong. This sounds 
like a madman’s dream. But when I 
was a child men were put in asylums 
for trying to invent flying machines. 
Now, it is only a question of time 
when somebody invents a storage air 
battery and goes high enough up to 
take moving pictures of the moon 
thru the ether. 

Besides, it is not really so imprac- 
tical as it sounds, this dissolving of 
cities and returning to the earth and 
nature in smaller groups. Because we 
think we need so many more inhabi- 
tants in this country than we have, 
immigration is encouraged from 
nearly all other countries. The call 
from the North, the West and the 
South is for more labor in the fields. 
Meanwhile, all the cities are over- 
crowded. It is not unusual for eight 
thousand workingmen to be out of 
employment in Chicago. Why must 
we continue to ask Europe for inhab- 
itants—most of whom stop in the 
city streets to increase the conges- 
tion? Why isnot some inducement 
offered to these millions of unem- 
ployed citizens we already have to 
go back to the farms? 


HERE are two overwhelming 
T reasons why this proposition 
will not work. In the first place, life 
in a city destroys the nerve of a man 


to take his chances with just nature. 
He would rather risk pauperism to 
get a “job” than to endure with forti- 
tude the chances of the seasons in the 
country. He has lost his plowhandle 
muscles, and his capacity to hope for 
a harvest just from the earth. He 
wants wages “by the day” or the 
month. He lacks the courage to be- 
lieve in the soil, to endure the hard- 
ships of cold in the winter and of 
heat in the summer. He has been 
taught by a false system to look to a 
fresh air fund vacation. He cannot 
stand more than two weeks in the 
country. The space, the silence, the 
peace of it depresses his spirit. You 
need not doubt this, it requires 
natural manhood, natural strength, 
natural courage and tremendous 
faith to live upon a hill and to earn 
bread and the mere necessities of 
life from tilling the soil. And we 
are losing that more and more. The 
weaker men even who are born 
there always leave it and come to the 
city. One young man told me since 1 
have been here, that after spending 
a month in a “sleepy Southern com- 
munity” he felt like an octogenarian. 
He blamed the community, the condi- 
tions there. The fact is, New York 
made him the octogenarian. It came 
out on him there like a disease or re- 
action, once he lacked the awful in- 
toxication of life here to keep him 
stimulated. He had sobered up and 
did not know what was the matter 
with him. Every drunkard has this 
downcast octogenarian depression af- 
ter a prolonged spree. 


UT the other more important 

reason why you cannot drive 
these wretched souls back to nature 
and healthy employment is because 
the men who cultivate the soil must 
get enough out of it to support them- 
selves and enough more out of it to 
afford luxuries to the rich in New 
York and other markets where men 
gamble upon everything the earth 
brings forth. The Southern farmer 
must sell his cotton at a price so 
much lower than it is really worth 
in order that the Northern capitalist 
who owns a factory for making cot- 
ton goods can have the means to own 
a yacht and four touring cars, can 
give his wife a splendid establish- 
ment and his mistress splendid dia- 
monds, so that he can make his idle 
son an allowance of from three to 
twenty thousand dollars a year while 
the son pretends to study the eco- 
nomics and mathematics of civiliza- 
tion at Yale or Harvard, and lastly, 
so that he can pose as a great philan- 
thropist and an uplifter of mankind. 
Such men are always natives of New 
York or some other city like it. They 
are produced by conditions there, by 
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its enterprises, its opportunities and 
its hypocrisies. Show me the great- 
est, richest city in this country and 
I will show you the greatest, most 
ruthless criminal in it, no matter 
how many schools and universities it 
contains, no matter how many good 
people. They cannot be really good. 
They are only as good as they can be 
under wicked conditions which work 
untold hardships upon those who live 
in the mountains and in the fields 
where they belong. 

This is the only curse I have found 


upon life in our Valley at home, the- 


shamefully low prices received for 
produce, the outrageously high prices 
paid for what is bought. Taxes are 
enormous, because this Government 
is run by men who are often incom- 
petent, even if they are not dishonest. 
Even the tax upon religious faith, 
Christianity, comes much higher 
than it did in the old days, because 
the dignitaries of the church must 
have handsome city homes, because 
the city missions are so expensive, 
because even a city pastor must have 


a salary that will enable him to 
“move” in society there, because the 
good God must compete with real es- 
tate agents for a corner lot upon 
which to build a church in reach of 
people who do not go to church. 

It is all wrong. We shall not see it, 
nor our children, but our children’s 
children may see sheep pastures on 
Manhattan Island, because things 
have got to be made right. That is 
the Law which outlasts all of our 
mere laws. 

New York City 


DEER BREEDING FOR PROFIT 


BY DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


AUTHOR OF “OUR FEATHERED GAME,” “OUR WILD FOWL AND WADERS,” 


FEW years ago when the 
A= of the state owner- 

ship of game was much dis- 
cussed and when laws prohibiting the 
possession of a wild animal even for 
breeding purposes were being en- 
acted thruout the country, I wrote 
to a man who had a good lot of deer 
in his park, in Illinois, and also some 
wild geese (the progeny of a wing- 
tipped gander and a goose he had 
purchased), and asked him if the 
state owned his deer and geese. He 
promptly replied that it did not and 
I was inclined to agree with him. 
There can be no doubt that game 
animals produced by industry or le- 
gally taken in the chase were in com- 
mon law the property of the pro- 
ducer or captor; and our modern 
American statutes making it a felony 
to have and to transport game ani- 
mals for propagation certainly do 
not appear to be founded on common 
sense. The articles on game law 
crimes, which appeared in The In- 
dependent and others, resulted in my 
receiving a large mail from all parts 
of the country; many prominent 
sportsmen and naturalists declared 
that the propagation of 





EDITOR OF “THE GAME BREEDER” 


amended their laws so as to permit 
the profitable production of this de- 
sirable food, and after the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
issued a bulletin on the subject the 
number of deer farmers increased 
rapidly. All find the new industry in- 
teresting and profitable. It will be- 
come far more profitable when the 
best markets are opened to the sale 
of venison, as I am sure they soon 
will be. 

A breeder of elk and white-tailed 
deer in Pennsylvania, who a few 
years ago sold his meat in the New 
York markets, wrote me only a few 
days ago that he could no longer ship 
venison to New York. I asked the 
state game officers about this and 
was assured they would not oppose 
legislation permitting the sale of 
venison or other game coming from 
game breeders in other states, pro- 
vided it be properly identified. 

Recently the New York laws were 
amended so as to per _- 
sale of deer produced ( 
the state and also 
coming from 
It seems quite y. 












game should be encour- 
aged and not prevented 
by legislation. 

Many years ago there 
were in the United States 
a few deer breeders who 
bred these animals as or- © 
naments or in order to 
sell venison; some con- 
tinued to do so even after 
laws were enacted prohib- 
iting the possession of 





to say that vast sums must be sent to 
foreign countries in exchange for de- 
sirable foods while producers in sis- 
ter states have similar foods which 
they are prevented from selling in 
New York.* I discussed this absurd- 
ity at the Conservation meeting, 
called by Governor Glynn, which was 
held recently in the Executive Cham- 
ber in Albany, and I believe the New 
York law will be amended this winter 
so that it will no longer be a crime to 
sell in the New York markets, under 
proper regulations providing for 
identification, venison and other 
game produced by industry in Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania and other 
states. 

It cannot be denied that the courts 
of last resort in some states and the 
United States Supreme Court have 
held that the state has the right to 
regulate and even to prohibit the 
taking, sale and shipping of game 
animals. 

They have even gone so far as 
to decide that the dead animal, 
legally taken, does not absolutely be- 
long to the one who has taken it— 
as it undoubtedly did in common law, 
and as it does in every 








civilized country, except- 
ing America—but that 
the state can regulate or 
even prevent the sale and 
shipping of the dead ani- 
mal. But granting that 
the state has the right to 
impose such drastic re- 
strictions upon the sale 
and_ transportation of 
desirable foods, it does 
not seem right that it 








deer. Some state officers 
stopped the sale of ven- 


cently many states have 


FAWNS ON A DEER FARM IN MONTANA 


The deer, a comparatively slow-breeding animal, increases more rapidly 
7 7 than quail and other upland game birds, which multiply with great rapidity 
ison; others did not. Re- when laws prohibiting or limiting shooting are enacted. The reason is that 
in settled regions the natural enemies of the deer are extinct, while those 


of the birds often abound 





*Last year 18 European red 
deer, 1471 fallow deer, 2098 roe- 
buck were imported and sold in 
the New York market. American 
breeders in sister states were pre- 
vented by law from selling even 
a pound of venison. 
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portant move- 
ment for game 
preservation” 
(often called the 
“more game” 
movement) “yet 
tried in this 
country; name- 
ly, the propaga- 
tion of game an- 
imals, not by the 
state alone, but 
by private enter- 
prise as well...” 

Complaint is 
made that our 
game laws favor 


sportsmen of 
means and are 








A LITTLE HERD IN MASSACHUSETTS 
On Indian Rock Farm Mr. C. D. Richardson raises elk, deer, buffalo and 


wild geese 


should exercize its power to prevent 
the breeding and marketing of foods 
produced by private industry. 

It seems peculiar that the deer, a 
comparatively slow-breeding animal, 
should increase more rapidly than 
quail and other upland game birds, 
which multiply with great rapidity 
when laws prohibiting shooting or 
limiting the bag are enacted. The 
reason is plain, however, to natural- 
ists. In settled regions the natural 
enemies of the deer, the wolves, 
eagles, cougars and wild cats, are ex- 
tinct, while the natural enemies of 
game birds often abound; domes- 
tic cats, rats, farm machinery and 
wires, also, are very destructive to 
game birds and their young; many 
enemies destroy the nests and eggs. 

There are many reasons why deer 
farming should be encouraged and 
not prevented. The shooting of deer 
with the rifle, of course, is danger- 
ous in populated regions; and in 
Massachusetts only the shot gun is 
permitted in taking deer. The shoot- 
ing on preserves is conducted safely. 
The animals are destructive and the 
state is continually called upon to 
pay for the damage done to farm 
products by the wild or state deer. 
The land owner should decide if he 
wishes deer on his farm. The money 
collected from sportsmen is, to a 
large extent, used to pay for the 
damages and since the bag limit is 
small very little venison finds its way 
to the market, when its sale is per- 
mitted. In most states the sale of 
wild venison is prohibited at all 
times. As Mr. David E. Lantz, who 
wrote an excellent bulletin on deer 
farming which was published by the 
United States Agricultural Depart- 
ment, has well said, “In the zeal for 
protecting our fast vanishing game 
animals, laws have been enacted 
which, unless modified, will hinder or 
permanently prevent the most im- 


unfavorable to 
the farmer and 
to those citizens 
who, while de- 
barred from the 
pleasures of the chase, would like oc- 
casionally to have game on their tables. 
If they could purchase venison grown 
in preserves the traffic could 
be so regulated as not to hinder 
but to aid the protection of wild 
game. 


ship of game is recognized by law, the 
right to kill such game is granted, but 
the owner is hampered by the same 
regulations as to season, sale and ship- 
ment that apply to wild game. One by 
one, however, state legislatures are 
coming to recognize the interests of 
game propagation and to modify the 
game laws to meet the changed view. 


Recently so-called game breeders’ 
laws, conforming more or less close- 
ly to a bill proposed by the writer, 
have been enacted in many states, 
and it would seem safe to undertake 
deer breeding for profit anywhere, 
since the opinion seems to be gaining 
ground that game produced by in- 
dustry was not contemplated by the 
lawmakers when they enacted laws 
prohibiting the killing, sale and 
transportation of game animals. 

The failure to except deer kept in 
private preserves from the operation 
of the laws providing a closed season 
for wild deer would, as Mr. Lantz 
has suggested, “prevent the owner 
of deer from using the venison for 
food in his own family,” and we can 
hardly suppose that any law-making 

body intended 











to enact an ab- 
surdity, or that 
it would ad- 
visedly make 
it a crime for 
the producer of 
desirable foods 
to eat or even 
sell them. Some 
courts, un- 
doubtedly, have 
been persuaded 
that it was nec- 
essary in order 








WILD THINGS! 


It is here urged that if the natural 
resources of the country are the her- 
itage of the people, they should be con- 
served for the benefit of all. If private 
enterprise can help in game preserva- 
tion it should be allowed to profit from 
investments. The propagation of 
game is as legitimate a business 


to uphold the 
laws __restrict- 
ing the taking of game, to fine people 
for eating or selling the food they 
have produced by industry, but the 
tendency of the decisions and enact- 
ments from now on undoubtedly will 





as the growing of beef or mutton; 
and the ‘producer should be per- 
mitted, under reasonable regula- 
tions, to dispose of his product 
at any time, either for breeding 
purposes or for food. 

The chief obstacle to profitable 
game propagation in the United 
States lies in the restrictive char- 
acter of state laws affecting the 
killing, sale and transportation of 
game. Many of the states, follow- 
ing precedent, lay down the broad 
rule that all the game in the 
state, whether resident or migra- 
tory, is the property of the state. 
A few of them, notably Nebraska, 
North Dakota and Tennessee, ex- 
cept such game animals as are 
under private ownership, legally 
acquired. A few others encourage 
private ownership by providing 
means by which wild animals may 
be captured for domestication. 














Generally, where private owner- 








FEEDING THE STOCK 
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be in the direction of permitting and 
encouraging the breeding of deer and 
other game for profit, the only re- 
quirement being that the owner shall 
submit to state regulations provid- 
ing for the proper identification of 
his product before it can be sold. 

Attorney-General Atkinson, of 
Washington, delivered a sound opin- 
ion when he said: “It is my opinion 
that our laws in this state covering 
the subject (game raised in captiv- 
ity) were intended by the legisla- 
ture to relate strictly to game, mean- 
ing animals and birds in their wild, 
free, roving state, and these statutes 
were not intended in any manner to 
limit or prevent any probable or pos- 
sible occupation or industrial devel- 
opment relating to the growing and 
raising and domesticating of any 
kinds of birds or animals for food 
products and the general use of the 
people.” 

Altho many sportsmen have been 
opposed to such doctrine, and many 
courts have held contrary opinions, 

















GOOD FEEDING IN CAPTIVITY 


A deer breeder says: “I know of no other branch 

of live-stock industry that returns so great a 

profit in proportion to the time, labor and cap- 
ital invested as that of raising deer” 


I have no doubt that in a very short 
time every state will amend its laws 
so as to remove all doubt on the sub- 
ject. It is quite absurd, of course, 
to say that the state owns the game 
and that therefore none of the peo- 
ple, excepting sportsmen, shall have 
any game to eat, especially now that 
it appears that this desirable food 
is being raised in good quantities by 
industry, Who can say that any food- 
producing industry should be crim- 
inal? 

Mr. Dieterich, who for some years 
has had a deer park in Dutchess 
County, New York, performed a pub- 
lic service when he brought an ac- 
tion for an injunction against the 
American Express Company, which 
refused to receive and transport the 
deer raised and killed in his park. 
The Supreme Court decided in his 
favor, but this decision was reversed 
by the appellate division of the 
Supreme Court, Justice O’Gorman 
rendering the opinion of the major- 
ity of the court, which was to the 
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THE STIRRUP RANCH GAME FARM IN COLORADO 


“The deer in the parks, where they are properly looked after, are in no danger of extinction, but 
the wild deer have disappeared from vast regions where they were abundant” 


effect that the law applied to domes- 
ticated as well as to wild deer. One 
of the dissenting opinions held that 
Dieterich had the same natural and 
legal right to fence his farm and de- 
vote it to the propagation of -deer 
that he had to use it for raising cat- 
tle and sheep. The Court of Appeals 
finally reversed the decision of the 
lower court and held that the owner 
of such deer was not restricted as to 
the number he may kill and ship dur- 
ing the open season.* 

Colorado was the first state to en- 
act a breeders’ law and there are 
many licensed deer parks where deer 
are bred for sport and for profit. 
Much credit is due to Judge Beeman, 
of Denver, who wrote the law provid- 
ing for licensed parks for game and 
lakes for game fish. The sale of ven- 
ison in the Colorado markets has not 
proved to be detrimental to the state 
deer, but, on the other hand, the 


state game officer wrote me that the 
law had been beneficial to the wild 
game and had practically put the 
market gunner out of business. The 
deer in the parks and reservations, 
where they are properly looked after, 
are in no danger of extinction, but 
the wild deer have disappeared from 
regions where they were abundant. 

The State Game Officers in the 
United States and in Canada very 
generally now see the necessity for 
deer and other game farming and 
most of them are in favor of en- 
couraging and not preventing the in- 
dustry. They believe that the state 
departments should be of economic 
importance to all of the people, as I 
pointed out they should be, and that 
they should not represent only one 
class of the people, the sportsmen 
who would take game only for 
amusement. 

Yonkers, New York 


THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


NDER the guidance of Mr. 
i | John A. Lapp, Director of the 

Bureau of Legislative and Ad- 
ministrative Information at Indian- 
apolis, Indiana (the outgrowth of the 
state library’s legislative reference 
department) there has been organ- 
ized a new help in the distribution 
of needed information—the Public 
Affairs Information Service. This 
Service, thru a mimeographed Bulle- 
tin, issued weekly (or thereabouts), 
supplies to coédperating subscribers— 
state, legislative reference, municipal 
reference, university and certain oth- 
er large libraries—timely informa- 
tion relating to the appearance in 
print of important federal, state and 
city documents, reports of organiza- 
tions, of investigations both. public 
*Dieterich vs. Fargo, 102 N. Y. Supp. 720. 





and private into public business, com- 
pilations of laws, and all publications 
issued by the codperating subscribers 
themselves or which come to their no- 
tice thru any channels whatsoever. 
The Service is particularly valuable 
in bringing to light important arti- 
cles bearing on legislation which ap- 
pear in publications not covered by 
any of the several indexes to period- 
ical literature. 

The unique phase of the Service is, 
however, its additional information 
in regard to manuscript material 
available in the libraries of the co- 
6perating institutions, such as bibli- 
ographies and compilations of laws, 
and of both official and unofficial in- 
vestigations into political, social or 
economic conditions or the adminis- 
tration of state and city affairs. 
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DROUGHT INSURANCE 


AST summer’s _ prolonged 
I drought, which practically 

wiped out the corn crop of 
Kansas and Oklahoma and reduced 
the nation’s production of that cereal 
from 3,124,746,000 bushels in 1912 
to 2,463,017,000 bushels in 1913, has 
led to a unique ide: in insurance. 
Agents are at work writing “drought 
insurance” in the interior states, 
usually combining it with hail in- 
surance, which is carried by most 
progressive farmers. Its tables are 
based on the rainfall as shown by the 
government weather stations and 
rates vary with the general condition 
of the section. 

For instance, the territory along 
the Missouri River has a rate of $1 
per $100; out on the high plains it is 
$3 per $100. The limit of risk is $10 
an acre and the period over which 
the insurance runs is from April 15 


to September 15. If during that pe- 
riod no rain falls, there is a “total 
loss.” If the rainfall is one-half that 
shown by the government reports to 
be the average for that section, the 
loss is 50 per cent. If the normal av- 
erage rainfall is recorded, there is no 
loss. 

Of course there might be only part 
of the normal rainfall and yet be- 
cause of its timeliness the crops be 
satisfactory—but this would not af- 
fect the insurance, which would be 
payable in proportion to the ratio of 
the actual to the normal fall. So there 
might be normal rainfall for the pe- 
riod, yet, because it fell inopportune- 
ly, crops would be a complete failure 
—and the farmer would receive no 
insurance. Thus the plan seems to be 
largely a gamble on the rainfall be- 
tween April 1 and September 15 and 
it is not surprising that many farm- 
ers are willing to take the chance of 
winning. 

















Microphotograph by Edward F. Bigelow 


THE TONGUE OF THE HOUSE-FLY 


THE FLY’S TONGUE 


HE so-called tongue of a fly is 

i not really a tongue, but a tube 

with an expanded end, and is 
known to the scientist as a ligula. 
Thru it the fly obtains its nourish- 
ment. The fly does not need to get 
down to the food, but can bring the 
food to it by means of this trunk or 
proboscis. Nature recognizes the fact 
that the insect has enemies and must 
take up in the shortest possible time 
the food that it has discovered. For 
that purpose the tongue is fitted at its 
free end with a curious padlike mod- 
ification of the ordinary tracheal 
structure that has puzzled some of 
those that have studied it. There has 
been some disagreement as to the ex- 
act use of these branches, but it 
seems to be true that the ramifica- 
tions assist in quickly taking up the 
drop of sweet or other liquid ma- 
terial. 

These narrow strips of horny sub- 
stance are curved, and are united to 
one another by a membrane that 
forms a tube split along the border 
that comes in contact with the food. 
A fly cannot directly eat solids, but 
must first exude a drop of salivary 
liquid to dissolve the sugar or other 
soluble substance. This salivary liq- 
uid passes out thru the split tubes 
and is drawn back thru them with 
the food in solution. At the base of 
the pad, near where it joins the up- 
right stem, are several rows of horny 
teeth. These scratch up the particles 
of a solid like sugar, and the saliva 
exuded thru the tongue dissolves 
them, and the sweetened liquid is 
drawn back. 


CANDLE-POWER OF THE SUN 
AND STARS 


ORDMANN, who devised a 
N method whereby there may be 

estimated the heat of the sun 
and the stars, has presented to the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris some 
interesting figures with respect to 
the intrinsic luminosity of those 
bodies. 

His data shows that the light of 
the sun is equal, for each square cen- 
timeter of its surface (there are 
about two and a half centimeters in 
an inch), to the combined light of 
319,000 standard candles. But there 
are other suns intrinsically much 
brighter than our sun. Vega and Sir- 
ius possess, for each square centime- 
ter of their surfaces, the luminosity 
of no less than 6,000,000 candles. On 
the other hand, the luminosity of the 
great reddish star Aldebaran is 
equivalent to only 22,000 candles per 
square centimeter, and that of the 
small star Rho Persei to no more 
than 4,000 candles. 
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READY FOR THE TEAPOT 


This dormouse, as sleepy as his famous proto- 
type in Wonderland, has at least the excuse that 
he is hibernating 


WINTER SLEEP 


T this time of the year many 
Az the smaller animals are 
sleeping in the depths of their 
annual hibernation. This habit is lit- 
tle affected in their case by the outer 
mildness, altho partial hibernators, 
such as the bear and the skunk, may 
stay out as long as food is obtainable, 
or may wake up in warm spells to 
wander about rather dozily until a 
recurrence of normal cold sends them 
to bed again. The type of the deep 
sleepers is the European dormouse, 
and the snug way in which it wraps 
itself into a tail-tied bundle inside its 
grass nest is shown in the accom- 
panying photograph of one moved 
from its retreat to the studio of an 
English naturalist, to whose courtesy 
the writer owes the picture. But our 
jumping-mouse (Zapus) and several 
other American rodents curl up just 
as compactly, so that this portrait 
will represent any of them as well. 
This matter of hibernation is a 
very curious one. It is evidently re- 
lated to the food-getting, but that 
will not account for all its peculiari- 
ties. Thus some of our mice are pro- 
longed sleepers, others do not become 
dormant at all, altho the general 
habits of both are similar. The jump- 
ing-mouse, alluded to above, remains 
dormant until long after every other 
animal is abroad, and that prince of 
sleepers, the woodchuck, comes out so 
early that he frequently starves or 
freezes to death before he can get any 
good forage. An important factor, 
no doubt, is the ability in the 
blood of sinking in temperature al- 
most to the temperature of the air 
without losing its vitality. This is 
limited, however, in warm-blooded 
animals, by the line of actual freez- 
ing. Fishes and some reptiles may en- 
dure that, but no bird or mammal. 
Hence all hibernators are well coated 
with fur, and by digging deep into 
the ground, or making for themselves 
well-blanketed nests, they keep out 





the severest cold, or rather keep in 
the warmth, which amounts to the 
same thing. The experiments of Sem- 
per and others have shown that the 
blood-temperature of hibernating ro- 
dents falls to about 40° F. on the av- 
erage, in extreme instances down to 
35.5° F. 

The requirements of the body for 
warmth must necessarily be low, for 
the possible supply of heat is very 
limited. Nothing is eaten during the 
long slumber and the lungs almost 
cease to work. There is an occasional 
sighing inhalation of breath, but 
most of the time the only oxygen 
which enters the lungs is the trifle 
reaching them by the effect of the 
slow beating of the heart and by the 
process of the diffusion of gases. A 
mirror held before an animal in this 
condition is not clouded by its breath. 
The creature may be placed under 
water or in a jar of carbonic acid gas 
for an hour or more and will not 
drown nor be suffocated. 

Nevertheless, life and functions do 
not wholly cease, and the small 
warmth and sustenance required is 
supplied by absorption and oxi- 
dation of the fat with which hiber- 
nators must be plentifully endowed 
at the beginning if they expect to 
survive the ordeal. Another require- 
ment is that the awakening shall be 
gradual and natural, for they are 
very weak and thin by the time 
spring comes. A _ sudden, forcible 
arousing of dormant ahimals, as by 
sudden warmth, or by electric shock, 
is likely to kill them. 


THRIFT ON WHEELS 


HEN novel means to en- 
. courage thrift are consid- 
ered we must always look 


to France for the most advanced 
scheme. A specimen is the traveling 
savings bank, originated by the au- 
thorities of Méziéres, a department 
capital about fifty miles northeast of 
Reims. 

This bank is established upon an 





electric motor car containing four 
seats, one for the driver and three 
in the rear arranged around a small 
table. Folding shelves afford a con- 
venient desk for a person standing 
within the vehicle. A small safe is 
also carried. 

The passengers are two clerks. 
from the local treasury and a cashier. 
The car proceeds thruout the Mézi- 
éres region, making short stops on 
prearranged days, and _ receiving 
such sums as the citizens may wish 
to deposit. 


ADVERTISING CITIES BY 
AUTOMOBILE 


Pr } NAHE promise of 300 families 
to come to Santa Rosa, Cali- 
fornia, to live is the result 

of a 3700-mile auto trip by two 

Santa Rosa boosters. The Cham- 

ber of Commerce purchased an auto- 

mobile and sent two men thru the 
northern part of California and over 
the states of Oregon and Idaho. The 
boosters worked from five in the 
morning to eleven at night visiting 
with families and preaching the gos- 
pel of Santa Rosa, the home of 
Luther Burbank. In the evening a 
moving picture film and a number 
of single slides were shown in the 
local moving picture theater. The 
names of 600 families were secured 
and promises were made by 300 of 
them. The Chamber of Commerce 
figures that if 10 per cent of these— 
thirty families—locate in Santa. 

Rosa, the venture was a financial 

success. During the first week after 

the return of the automobile two 
families moved to the vicinity of 

Santa Rosa, and several more are 

reported to be on the road. 

The idea originated with one of 
the real estate men, who tried it out 
himself before suggesting it to the 
Chamber of Commerce. As the result 
of sixteen days’ work in one of the 
northern counties, thirty-two fami- 
lies moved to Sonoma County during 
eighteen months. 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


IR EDWARD COOK has given 
S: another notable biography as 

scholarly and sympathetic as his 
Life of Ruskin. He has taken Flor- 
ence Nightingale from the niche of a 
saint, where she would have grown 
remote and legendary, and given us 
the vivid portrait of a powerful per- 
sonality. The world at large paid 
homage to her from the time when 
she first captured its sympathies by 
her work among the shockingly neg- 
lected soldiers in the Crimean war, 
but owing to the seclusion of her 
life after that dramatic era she “be- 
came a legend even in her lifetime.” 

Doubtless from the beginning of 
time, gifted women have been in re- 
volt against hampering traditions 
which stifled their powers, and Flor- 
ence Nightingale early rebelled 
against “the daily task, the trivial 
round.” At that time public opinion 
was dead against the breaking out 
of feminine powers beyond the ac- 
cepted barriers. She wished to nurse 
the sick poor in one of her father’s 
country estates—to make a lifework 
of it. Such a career for a young 
woman of family and fortune was 
anathema to her family; the pallia- 
tives of travel and society were of- 
fered to her. Miss Nightingale sub- 
mitted to authority, and felt broken- 
hearted; but she never ceased 
“dreaming,” as she called it, of her 
high ambitions, and wherever she 
went, she studied hospital conditions 
and collected data which were of in- 
finite use to her afterward. 

Her chance came when the Crimean 
war broke out. There was a cry that 
the soldiers were badly cared for, and 
altho “female nurses” in the army 
hospitals were unknown and by many 
in authority unwanted, she got the 
consent of high officials, collected a 
corps of volunteer nurses, and went 
to the front. This part of her life is 
what is best known and what brought 
her fame. And well it might! It is 
thrilling reading; the record of the 
unbelievable neglect and wretched- 
ness of the hospitals, the lack of 
not comforts, but necessities and de- 
cencies, fills the mind with amaze- 
ment. Still more her trials with red 
tape and the Circumlocution Office, 
with the silly prejudices and ignor- 
ance of her nurses. She worked like 
a workman, like a workwoman, like 
a Commander-in-Chief, like a minis- 
tering angel and always like a Titan. 
When the war was over, and Miss 
Nightingale returned to England 
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broken in health by her incredible ex- 
ertions and privations, she did not go 
to receive the ovations which the 
English public were preparing for 
her. “In reputation she saw nothing 
but an opportunity for further 
work.” “Circumstances had made her 
a Purveyor to the Hospitals, a Cloth- 
ier to the British Army, and in 
many emergencies, a Deus ex Ma- 
china” and, the idol of the British 
nation; she devoted her knowledge, 
her training and her high adminis- 
trative powers, for all the rest of her 
life, to the cause of hospital im- 
provement and training, and the san- 
itary care of the British Army. 
Every possible source of distraction 
was given up and her feeble bodily 
powers conserved to make her mas- 
terly mental powers effective. Shut 
up in almost monastic seclusion, she 
settled down to a life of hard, steady 
work. 

It was her good fortune to have 
both the ear and the confidence 
of Ministers, and the interest and 
sympathy of the Court—“but the in- 
herent strength of her influence lay 
in the masterful will and practical 
good sense which gave her dominion 
over the minds of men.” Impressed 
with her clearness of vision and di- 
rectness of mind, Queen Victoria 
“wished they might have her in the 
War Office.” An amazing amount of 
patient detailed work followed; it 
was her metier to furnish both in- 
spiration for the new and not popu- 
larly appealing science of sanitation, 
and the knowledge of details; she 
was acknowledged as an expert, and, 
secluded in her rooms, was waited 
upon and consulted by ministers and 
Governor Generals. In 1862 she be- 
came interested in India, and hence- 
forward to the end of her long life, 
the improvement, first of the Brit- 
ish Army in India, and then of the 
helpless peasantry, became another 
absorbing interest. And she was on 
intimate and confidential terms with 
viceroys and contributed stores of 
knowledge—and of inspiration—to 
them. These larger public interests 
never for a moment diverted her 
mind from the attention to hospital 
work, and the training of nurses, 
which she felt to be her real voca- 
tion. If men everywhere admired her, 
women adored her.. It is impossible 
to reckon the good she did—to her 
own sex—not only in opening up a 
new avenue of usefulness to them, 
but in giving them a new spiritual 
impulse. 

To all who love what is truly great 


in human nature, this book will re- 
main invaluable. “Florence Nightin- 
gale was no plaster saint; she was a 
woman of strong passions,” of ad- 
ministrative genius, of infinite pa- 
tience of detail, of clarity of vision, 
“full of cleverness and charm” (her 
notes and letters are witty and de- 
lightful), “a pungent wit but also a 
loving heart.” For all time she will 
remain “The Lady with the Lamp” 
held high to light the path of those 
who follow in her train. 

The Life of Florence Nightingale, 

by E. T. 


i 
. T. Cook. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $7.50. 


MODERN BATTLES 


A companion volume to Creasy’s 
The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World is Capt. Atteridge’s Famous 
Modern Battles. It is a book of 401 
pages, and it gives careful studies of 
Alma, Solferino, Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg, Sadowa, Rezonville and 
Gravelotte, Sedan, Plevna, Tel-el-Ke- 
bir, Adowa, El Caney and San Juan, 
Omdurman, Paardeberg, Mukden and 
Lule Burgas. There are certain grave 
errors in the account of Chancellors- 
ville and some minor ones in the ac- 
count of Gettysburg. The battle of 
Lule Burgas, moreover, is too recent 
(Oct. 29-31, 1912) to permit a satis- 
factorily accurate account. But on the 
whole the book is a creditable per- 
formance. It gives the main features 
and something of the details of each 
of these important engagements, 
with the judgment of one trained to 
writing on military matters and in a 
style marked by clarity and sim- 
plicity. 

Famous Modern Battles, by A. Hil- 
liard Atteridge. With 30 battle 


plans drawn by the author. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.75. 


MOTHER’S SON 


Light and young and unpretentious 
is Mother’s Son, by Beulah Dix, the 
story of a temperamental, shy Ger- 
man lad and his conquest over a girl 
whose brain is the only grown-up 
thing about her. He is an inefficient, 
helpless creature at the beginning of 
the story, the “Stray Kitten,” they 
call him, but despite his appealing 
eyes and wistfulness there develop 
a strength and manliness about him 
that make him a very lovable hero. 
Betty, the clever young novelist and 
dramatist, heretofore quite self suffi- 
cient, finds young Hugo Mehring up- 
setting her small world to an alarm- 
ing extent; it takes the Titanic dis- 
aster, with Hugo at sea, to make her 
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AS AN INVESTOR 


you need such facts as you get from the 
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BABSON COMPOSITE PLOT 


To buy stocks and bonds without knowing 
anything about the market and general busi- 
ness conditions is to “take a chance.” 


THE BABSON 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


will give you the facts that enable you to 
decide ey whether to buy or sell. 
You can study the fundamental facts—upon 
which all successful investment is based. Our 
Weekly Barometer Letter puts the figures 
and facts covering the financial and business 
Situation on your desk, directly under your 
eye. 

Investigate’ The Babson Investment Service 
as an aid to your investments—write for our 
booklet, “When to Buy or Sell.” 

Address Dept. E-2 of the 
BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Compiling Building, Wellesley Hills, Mass 
Largest Organization of its Character in the, 
United States. 























FARM MORTGAGES 


Yielding 6% and 614% net. First mortgages secured 
by improved diversified farins in the Willamette, Wallowa, 
and Grande Ronde Valleys in Oregon. These valleys are 
the most fertile and prosperous diversified farming districts 
i Northwest. 

Write for current mortgage list and pamphiet. 
THE DEVEREAUX MORTGAGE CO. 


1026 Spalding Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 











INCORPORATED 1851 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 


Its policies, which are issued at low 
rates, contain many liberal privileges. 
Correspondence invited. 


W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 














WARREN H. COLSON 
184 Boylston St., Boston 
is a liberal buyer of old let- 
ters bearing stamps, stamp col- 
lections, and autographs. The 
advanced collector is offered 
selection from one of the 
largest and without exception 
the choicest stock of stamps 
in America. Mr. Colson is 
prepared to travel and meet 
clients in person anywhere. 


ROW N?® 


Bronchial 


ROCHE 


For Hoarseness 
re fa » to relieve loss of t veten coughs, sore 
nebie t to pay ie epeakers and singers. 
25c, 5c, $1.00. nate t Free. 
IN 





JO B 


| realize just to what extent that world 
| depends upon him. 

The love story does not obsess 
| Mother’s Son; there are rollicking 
times and good friendships and la- 
bors well done. The persone are big 
German men and talented women, 
who work and play in a manner de- 
lightfully real. 


Mother’s Son, by Beulah Marie Dix. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35. 


THE PROBLEM OF WOMEN 


a young girl’s emotionalism and ego- 
ism, Maude Radford Warren’s hero- 
ine at last steps on to The Main 
Road and finds her happiness. She 
goes thru processes distinctly mod- 
ern; suffrage, feminism, socialism, 
“free love” doctrines, labor questions, 
all have their bearing upon the life 
| of this girl, until in place of an intro- 
| spective sentimentalist we find a 
| sane and broadminded woman. 





Mrs. Warren has tried hard in The | 


Main Road. Her character analyses 
are careful and detailed, if not al- 


ways interesting; her treatment of | 
| the psychology of character develop- | 
| ment is painstaking, if not discrimi- | 


'nating. She has earnestly endeav- 
cred to write constructively upon 
vital problems, and sincerity is. evi- 
dent, if art is lacking. 


The Main Road, by Maude R. War- | 


ren. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$1.35. 


LITERARY NOTES 


Pleasantly written children’s nature 
stories of bears, wild geese, woodchuck, 
beavers and other furry or feathery 
denizens of the woods make up The 
Three Bears of Porcupine Ridge by 
Jean M. Thompson (W. A. Wilde Co., 
$1.25). 

A new light on the personality of 
Napoleon is given by T. Dundas Pillans 
in his new book The Real Martyr of St. 
Helena (McBride, Nast, $1.75). The 
real martyr, it seems, is not the em- 
| peror, but Sir Hudson Lowe, the Gov- 
| ernor of the island. 


A recognized expert—Harold Jacobi, 
Professor of Astronomy in Columbia 
University—has written a popular 
handbook, Astronomy (Macmillan, 
$2.50), which introduces the ordinary 


cies of knowing the stars. 
The Land of Mystery, by Cleveland 


ble but quite plausibly told story of 
modern Egypt. A resourceful American 
boy rescues his missionary parents who 
have been taken captive, after adven- 
tures worthy the Arabian Nights. 
Another book of Ernest Thompson 
Seton’s fascinating animal stories “Wild 
Animals at Home” (Doubleday, Page, 
$1.50), has just appeared. Like Mr. 


ing marginal pictures by the author, 


the wild animals have discovered the 
book and have taken pleasure in prom- 





enading on its pages. 


From the highways and byways of | 


reader not too suddenly, to the intrica- | 


Moffat (Century, $1.25), is en impossi- | 


Seton’s earlier books this too has amus- | 


and footprints which make one feel that | 





HELP WAN TED—FEMALE 








Young women (married or 
single) who have had experience 
as salespeople, but who cannot 
now devote the full day to busi- 
ness, can secure employment in 
one of the high-class Depart- 
ment Stores, from II to 4, as 
“regular” Department sales 
clerks in Departments in which 
they are qualified to sell, not 
shifted about as extras or con- 
tingents, but regularly employed 
in the same capacity each day. 

Please state past experience, 
age, and salary expected. Box 
516, THE INDEPENDENT. 

















DIVIDENDS 


THE H. B. CLAFLIN COMPANY. 
Church & Worth Sts., New York, Jan. 16, 1914. 


A quarterly dividend of One and one-quarter 
(14%) Per Cent. on the First Preferred Stock, 
and One and one-half (1%%) Per Cent. on the 
Second Preferred Stock of this Company will be 
paid January 31, 1914, to holders of the Preferred 
Stocks of record at 3 P. M. Friday, January 23, 
1914. D. N. FORCE, Treasurer. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 60. 


Extra Dividend on Common Stook. 


The Board of Directors bas this day declared, 
out of accumulated surplus profits, an extra divi- 
dend upon the common capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable on April 1, 1914, to the holders of 
the common capital stock registered as such on 
the books of the Company at 3.00 o’clock P. M. 
on March 2, 1914, consisting of the following 
amounts upon each share of common capital stock 
then registered in the names of such stockholders, 
viz.: First: $3.00 in cash; Second: $12.00, par 
value, of preferred capital stock of The Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, to be represented by 
warrants or certificates of interest, exchangeable, 
on presentation and demand (when presented in 
amounts of $100, par value, or multiples thereof), 
for stock certificates of The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company representing an equal amount, 
par value, of the preferred am stock of that 
Company; and Third: $22 , par value, of common 
capital stock of The Seleimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, to be represented by warrants or cer- 
tificates of interest, exchangeable, upon like con- 
ditions as aforesaid, for stock certificates of The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company represent; 
ing an equal amount par value of the common 
capital stock of that Company. 

eques for the part of the dividend payable in 
cash and the warrants to which stockholders are 
entitled, pursuant to the aforesaid declaration, will 
be mailed in conformity with dividend mailing in- 
structions on file with the Company, unless the 
undersigned is otherwise instructed. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, 

By FREDPRIC V. 8. CROSBY, Treasurer. 


165 Broadway, New York, N. Y., January 8, 
1914. 











United States Realty and Improvement 
Company 


111 Broadway, New York, January 13, 1914. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
United States Realty & Improvement Company held 
this day, a dividend of one and one-quarter per 
cent. was declared, payable on February 2, 1914, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
}on January 22, 1914. 
B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer. 





WESTINGHOUSE 
Electric & Manufacturing Com ° 
A dividend of one per cent. on the MMON 
stock of this Company for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1913, will be paid January 30, 1914, 
to stockholders of record as of December 31, 1913. 
} T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. 
| New York, December 23, 1913. 
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$1.00 Will Perfect Your Talking 
Machine. Buy the Ideal 
Clarifier and Record Saver 


Masterphone 


A simple device, 

instantly attached 
to any sound-box. 
Just slip it on and 
listen. 


You will hear a wonderful improvement 
Every word and 
e clear and true. 

The mechanical effect will entirely disappear 
and your records will remain perfect because of 
the fapereentiite wear of the fine needle us 
with the Masterphone. 

If your denies does not keep the Masterphone, 
send us $1.00 for one by return mail. State if 
for Victor exhibition or concert sound-box or 
Money 


in the reproduction. 
note will 


Columbia No.6 or smaller number. 
back if not entirely satisfied. 
Send today to Dept. S. 
THE MASTERPHONE CORPORATION 
187 Broadway New York City 











ELECTIONS AND MEETINGS 


The Chemical National Bank of 
New York 


January 14, 1914. 
At the Annual Election for Directors held at 
the banking house on January 13 the following 
named gentlemen were elected Directors of this 
Bank for the ensuing year: 


Frederic W. Stevens, 
W. Emlen Roosevelt, 
Augustus D. Juilliard, 
Robert Walton Goelet, 
William H. Porter, 
Charles Cheney, 
Artbur Iselin, 

Joseph B. Martindale, 
Herbert K. Twitchell. 


At a meeting of the Board held this day Mr. 





Joseph B. Martindale was re-elected President and 
Mr. Herbert K. Twitchell was re-elected Vice- 
President. 


FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier. 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, January 18, 1914. 
At the annual election held this day the follow- 
ing named gentlemen were duly elected Directors 
of this Bank for the ensuing year. 
Vincent Loeser, Frederic T. Hume, 


David Banks, Francis B. Griffin, 

P. Chauncey Anderson, Willard 8S. Tuttle, 
Leander H. Thorn 

Ata su ment meeting of the Board of Di- 


rectors, Mr. Vincent Loeser was re-elected Presi- 
dent for the — year. 
RGE E. HOYER, Cashier. 





THE IMPORTERS’ AND rt ig NATIONAL 
BANK 0 


F NEW YOR 
New York, Famed 13, 1914. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
this bank held today, the following named gentle- 
men were duly elected Directors for the ensuing 


year: 

Charles F. Bassett. H. H. Powell, 

. Fletcher, Edward C. Rice, 

. Iekelheimer, Edward Townsend, 
William A. Jamison, Edward Van Volkenburgh, 
James W. Lane, John J. Walton, 

Adolph Lewisohn, P. B. Worrall. 

Ata eo meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, Mr. Edward Townsend was unanimously 
re-elected President and Mr. Edward C. Rice and 
Mr.. H. H. Powell were ananimously re-elected 
Vice-Presidents. 

H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 








of the City of New York. 
January 14, 1914. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders held | 
Janua 18, 1914, the following named gentlemen | 
were elected Directors for the ensuing year: 


Joseph Thomson, Jose M. Diaz, 
Phineas C. Lounsbury, David L. Luke, 
John H. Hanan, Lorenzo Benedict, 
Gilbert H. Johnson, George A. Graham, 
Edwin E. Jackson, Jr., Edward K. Cherrill, 
J. Walter Earle, William H. Griffith, 
Kimball C. Atwood, Claude B. Witbeck, 
Edward V. Gambier, John E. Woodruff, 
Lucius H. Biglow, Conrad H. Young. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held 
the same day, Mr. Phineas C. Lounsbury was re- 
elected President, Mr. Kimball ©. Atwood, Mr. 
Gilbert H,. Johnson, Mr. E. K. Cherrill and Mr. E. 





V. Gambier were re-elected Vice-Presidents, all 
unanimously. E. V. GAMBIDR, Cashier. 


| currency 








THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 








BUSINESS AND LEGISLATION 


It is to be expected that when the 
evidence of trade and industrial depres- 
sion is the subject of debate in Con- 
gress, the arguments and assertions will 
be of a partizan character. When Mr. 
Humphrey pointed, in the House, to a 
long list of idle steel mills and a large 
number of idle workmen, he ascribed 
the reaction to Democratic tariff re- 
vision. But that has not been the cause 
of the depression. Mr. Underwood, re- 
plying, asserted that the depression had 
existed for more than a year, thus 
placing the beginning of it under a 
Republican administration and before 
the election of Mr. Wilson. He has been 
misinformed. The depression is not 


| more than three months old. 


Nearly all the evidence considered in 
the debate related to the iron and steel 
industry. It was conclusive, but at the 
present time a little improvement in 
that great industry is seen. Still, the 
number of idle workmen at the great 
Steel Corporation’s furnaces and mills 
is about 30,000, and the working forces 
of several other companies have been 
reduced by nearly one-half. The main 
cause of stagnation in this industry is 
not tariff revision, or competition from 
abroad, but the failure of the railroads 
to buy. And they have restricted their 
purchases because their net earnings 
have been falling. In the last three or 
four months both gross and net rev- 
enues have declined. The Eastern roads’ 
loss of net in November was 27% per 
cent. Because an increase of operating 
expenses has so reduced their net profits 
they anxiously await the action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission upon 
their application for permission to add 
5 per cent to their freight rates. 

There are other causes, which affect 
trade and productive industry of all 
kinds to some extent. One is apprehen- 
sion about the legislation of the present 
session of Congress concerning business 
interests. Some expect, or fear, that the 
anti-trust bills to be past will affect 
those interests injuriously. If the cur- 
rent reports as to the bills already pre- 
pared, and said to be approved by the 
President, are correct, these fears are 
not wholly without warrant. Moreover, 
a drastic bill of the Pujo Committee, 
affecting Stock Exchanges, has been 
revived by Senator Owen, chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
and the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture predicts the pas- 
sage of a bill to prohibit trading in 
cotton futures. Some wait for the ap- 
pointment of the members of the new 
system’s Federal Reserve 
Board, believing that much will depend 
upon their character and fitness. A lit- 
tle waiting, here and there, with some 
apprehension, quite perceptibly affects 
business and production in all depart- 
ments. We do not say that Congress 
ought not to be in session and at work, 
but it is probable that an adjournment 


for six months would distinctly promote 
a revival of trade and industrial ac- 
tivity. 


RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which has 15,000 members, among 
whom are many of the largest shippers 
in the West, was an active and influen- 
tial opponent of the application of the 
railroads, in 1910, for permission to in- 
crease their freight rates. But now it 
not less vigorously supports the Eastern 
roads in the movement for an increase 
of 5 per cent. The Association’s direc- 
tors are sending to all members a letter, 
part of which is as follows: 


“Wire the President, wire your sena- 
tors, wire your representatives to use 
their influence for the 5 per cent in- 
crease of freight rates. Do not suggest 
selfish exceptions as to lake and rail 
rates. Closed plants mean idleness and 
suffering for the entire country. With 
the industries shut down, all business 
will be at a standstill. Act, and act 
promptly.” 

Careful investigation has proved, the 
directors say, that conditions have 
changed since the Association “success- 
fully opposed an advance in 1910.” Ow- 
ing to wage increases, higher taxes, 
higher expenditures for safety, and such 
legislation as the full crew laws, the net 
revenues have become insufficient for 
such service as shippers demand. 

By unanimous vote, the New York 
Chamber of Commerce has adopted a 
resolution asking that the increase be 
granted promptly, in justice to the rail- 
roads and for the benefit of business 
thruout the country. Similar action has 
been taken by the National Associa- 
tion of Shoe Manufacturers, the Ohio 
Shippers’ Association, the Indiana 
Coal Operators’ Association, and the 
H‘de and Leather Association of 
New York. Eastern manufacturers 
who ship large quantities of goods 
are sending out circular letters in 
favor of the increase. The Commission’s 
reports show that the net earnings of 
64 Eastern roads in the five months 
ending with November were less by 
nearly $27,000,000, or 17% per cent, 
than in the corresponding months of 
1912. Men of prominence in trade and 
finance thruout the country have quite 
generally exprest the opinion. that the 
Commission’s decision will be one of 
much importance in relation to business, 
and many expect that the increase will 
be granted. 








The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 
Westinghouse’ Electric and Manufacturing 


Company, common, quarterly, 1 per cent, pay- 
able January 30. 

United States Realty and Improvement Com- 
pany, 1% per cent, payable February 2. 


Union Pacific Railroad Company, common, 
extra, payable April 1, 1914. 
H. B. Claflin Company, quarterly ist pre- 


ferred, 1% per cent; 2nd preferred, 1% per 
cent, both payable January 31, 1914. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business, January 13, 1914: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................ $26,536, 130.35 
Overdrafts,. secured and unsecured.. 8,321.93 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation.. 50,000 00 
U. S. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 1,000.00 
Bonds, securities, etc.............+. 517,000.00 


Banking house, furniture and fixtures 700,000.00 
Due from National banks (not re- 

SOTVS AGOMEB. 2c ccncccccccccccsscce 1,603,635.21 
Due from State and private banks 

and bankers, trust companies and 





GHENED = DREB. cccccccsccetesscose 293,768.35 
Checks and other cash items...... * 162,196.84 
Exchanges for Clearing House...... 1,535,893.18 
Notes of other national banks....... 977.00 
fractional paper currency, nickels 

SE GID. co ccccwrccvcissccscesese 6,480.00 
Lawful mouey reserve in bank, viz.: 

DE  ctbencesd s¥eesecccedeoaeens 5,002,000.00 

Legal-tender notes................ 2,004,397.00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treas- 

urer (5% of circulation).......... 2,500.00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer.......... 144,000.00 

MEE. Sh cccedendeseescanessercae $38,563, 299.86 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in................ $1,500,000.00 
CN, Bn cccecccovcscccrcsseses 6,000,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 

CGD . SRT. cnccccccesccsensscevecs 1,764,805.33 
National bank notes outstanding.... 49,200.00 
State bank notes outstanding...... 5,678.00 
Due to other national banks...... 9,791,904.14 
Due to State and private banks and 

PE ciceacaetcepenaeeMenee base 1,322,462.30 
Due to trust companies and savings 

EL <oGceb chebederab60065000%0's 3,094,448.70 
WistGemts WENREE... ccscvcccccoccecs 16,033.00 
Individual deposits subject to check ee oY 92 
Demand certificates of deposit..... 000.00 
Time certificates of deposit........ 700,000.00 
rer ree 167,975.17 
Cashier’s checks outstanding........ 270,054.79 
United States deposits.............. 1,000.00 
Reserved for taxes.............+..+++ 9,010.51 

EE gh. dtc Gin kes we mackeaa ee $38,563,299.86 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day 


of January, 1914. 
Chas. E. McCarthy, 


. Notary Public, 12, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 


EDWARD TOWNSEND, 
EDWARD C. RICE, Directors. 
EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURGH,. 


The Manhattan 
Savings Institution 


644-646 Broadway, Cor. Bleecker St, N. Y. 
125th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


December 9, 1913. 


The Trustees of this Institution bave declared 
interest (by the rules entitled thereto) at the 
rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 3ist inst., payable on or after 
January 19, 1914. 


Deposits made on or before January 10, 1914, 
draw interest from January 1, 1914. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
OONSTANT M. BIRD, Ass’t Secretary. 












For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative methods. First mortgage ee of 
— and up which wecan recommend 


— 
a for Loan List No. 710. Eis Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lawrence Ker 











The Home Insurance Company 
56 Cedar Street, New York 





One Hundred-and-Twenty-First Semi-Annual Statement 
JANUARY, 1914 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS Par Value. Market Value. 


Cs 2h Se eT EN, gc pone cecdeecteseee desebuseenne $1,810185.35 
el I ccc anwee Gdavsdoseseneenaehaecaewd $150,000.00 162,000.00 
BP SEO EOP MOM scceticcncsstorstdlegeetocsvecsescesses  GRRRANDLOD 6,185,640.00 
aia aia Al enc arncoem tibia 6 SIE eg he 8,923,800.00 7,882,300.00 
RR SRE BEE Serra 1,980,000.00 1,794,000.00 
SD isn ccackicccetecnepesendeses oocessensveecss “SRI 10,629,270.00 
oS RR ereceneege eerrreen 1,300,000.00 1,519,000.00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks.. was 159,300.00 407,750.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first ‘jien on “Real. Estate. ee Sree A 10,800.00 
. Premiums uncollected, in course of transmission and in the hands of Agents 2,493,651.46 
I IE 8 ORS OES PEA PPT 244,719.00 
LIABILITIES $33,139,915 .81 
Cash Capital ...... ka weees TE eT ee, 
Te TESS RS ee iJ IO tee RRR nN eS? 13,447,976.00 
Reserve for Losses.. ihiennniabmnichiais aa Gied aba tao et awed sew as bacon 1,184,259.90 
I, Rs oc aaaulpuaeanawscneoaheexs aon 334,660.22 
Reserve for Taxes....... chekendkhbedaetass 200,000.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts due ‘and. unpaid... be ee ececvececceceess 100,000 . 00 
Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus........+++seeescsscescsceeserseceeees 1,800,000.00t 
Surplus over contingencies and all liabilities including capital.............. 10,073,019 .607 





$33,139,915.81 


Surplus as regards policy-holders - : $17,873,019.697 








DIRECTORS 
LEVI P. MORTON ious CT. aru WILLIAM IVES WASHBURN 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW HN_H. AGLER ELRERT H. GARY ¢ 
GEORGE H. HARTFORD Wit. LIAM. b. ama THOMAS B. KENT 
HENRY F. NOYES WIs_L. CLARK CORNELIUS _N. BLISS, Jr. 
LUCIEN C. WARNER CLARENCE H. KELSEY FREDERIC C. BUSWELL 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President 
Ar, A. LUDLUM, Vice-President 


CHARLES L. TYNER, Vice-President and Secretary 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary 
HOWARD P. MOORE, Ass’t Secretary VINCENT P. WY ATT, Ass’t Secretary 


New York, January 13th, 1914. 








82d ANNUAL STATEMENT 


CONDITION OF THE 


VIRGINIA FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


DECEMBER 31, 1913 








ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Stocks and bonds owned (mar- OT ene een $250,000.00 
Neeser ere $1,267,672.25 | Reserve for losses unpaid, in- 
Real estate owned by the com- cluding losses in course of ad- 
re ere 118,458.44 OO Ee 76,817.31 
Loans on bond and mortgage Reserve for unearned premiums 708,690.65 
(first liens, value of lands and State, municipal an county 
buildings mortgaged, $170.250) 81,275.00 taxes due and accrued....... 12,500.00 
Interest due and accrued on Dividend declared December, 
said bond and mortgage loans, 1913, due January 2d, 1914. 15,000.00 
loans, bonds and other assets 18,396.07| Reserve for accounts incurred in 
Bills receivable and call loans Ee eee 700.00 
secured by collateral........ 27,317.00| Reserve for December, 1913, re- 
Premiums in course of collection —_115,830.15 insurance accounts, due Tonu- 
Cash in company’s office and in ee ee aan ae 32589.16 
National State and City Bank, Surplus beyond capital and all 
a rere 101,421.02 Err 663,072.81 
$1,730,369.93 $1,730,369.93 
General Agents _ 49 John Street, New York 

















President Wilson is going to » have a Willy—Pa, what's © an n anomaly? 
hard month, what with the currency Colonel—An anomaly, sah, is a bed 
bill and the dressmaker’s bill—Chicago of mint in prohibition territory.—Penn- 
News. sylvania Punch Bowl. 
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GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his gelf-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
elety. If a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 
accumulating a sufficient sum to support him 
in his old age. This can best be effected by 
purecbusing an annuity as issued by the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from. any other absolutely secure in- 
vestment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORE 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from 
government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a ce rtain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
ae or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 











a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
RO- 





doubt. The Annuity Department, 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 











FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


| A Complete List of Corporation Bonds, Indicating 

Whether or Not the Normal Tax Will Be De- 
ducted from the Coupons, 

A book giving this information in detail and 

containing also a digest of the Income Tax Law 


Memorial Tablets |} and the Commissioner’s Rulings, is now ready for 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from | immediate delivery. 


| Price is $3.00 per copy, including supplement. 
Wreck of U.S.S. Maine | stanvaro statistics company 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St, N. Y. ee ee, See ee 
Send for illustrated book | on tablets. Free. 








By order of United States Government Navy Department) | 


























Calling the Ambulance 


HIS IS HAPPENING all the time. In New York City alone |) 7 
100 ambulances are kept busy every day conveying the injured }7~ 
to hospitals and homes. Every year in the U. S. 11 million J) 

people are accidenta!ly injured, 63,000 of these are injured with fatal 

results. 10 per cent. of all deaths are caused by accidents. 

A good income and fair prospects may be snatched away from you | 4 
without warning by accidental injury. Have you adequate protection 
for yourself and your family by having an accident policy in THE 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE ComPANY of Hartford, Conn.? 

A policy paying $3,000 for. accidental death, dismemberment or 
loss of sight, and $15.00 week!y indemnity so long as you are wholly 
disabled, with double, accumulative and other benefits, can 
be bought for about four cents a day. 

Considering the low cost of protection; that it is fur- gs 
nished by a company which has paid over $41,000,000 in | 9% 
losses during the past fifty years, can you afford to carry ‘ 














your own risk? Take out insurance today, tomorrow may { 
be too late. oe 
: | 
Moral: Insure in The Travelers 4 
——— — — ee 

: 3 " ee 











The TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. Independent F. Tear off 


Please send me particulars regarding your Accident Insurance Policy. My name, address, occupation and date of birth are written below. 
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GROWTH OF POLICY LOANS 


Every old line, legal reserve life in- 
surance policy carries an equity known 
as the reserve. The existence of this 
element is indispensable to the prac- 
ticability of that system of life insur- 
ance. One of its purposes is to keep the 
annual premium rate “level” against 
the increasing annual cost for mortality 
due to the insured’s advancing age. In 
effect, it is so much self-insurance. For 
example, if the policy is for $1000 at a 
premium of $25 a year and the reserve 
is $10, the amount of insurance liability 
carried by the company during the year 
is $990. With each succeeding year the 
reserve increases, while the premium 
remains stationary. 

The average policy contract provides 
that all, or a very large proportion, of 
the accumulated reserve standing to the 
credit of a policy may be obtained out- 
right by its owner on demand and the 
surrender of his policy; or he may bor- 
row it, usually at a rate of interest not 
exceeding 5 per cent. There are con- 
ditions under which both provisions are 
valuable to a policyholder. But experi- 
enced life underwriters observe that 
both of these conveniences are abused. 
Under the pressure of a temporary ne- 
cessity, policyholders will surrender 
their protection and withdraw their 
reserves or borrow on them, intending 
at the time to again insure or repay the 
loan when their financial affairs become 
easier. But they generally fail in this. 

Borrowers of reserves from life in- 
surance companies do not seem to re- 
gard that particular debt in the same 
way they do other money obligations. 
That loan has no rigid due date. Its 
repayment will not be prest by the 
lender. It goes on automatically extend- 
ing itself from year to year, eating up 
other equities with its annual increas- 
ing burden of interest. The policies are 
mortgaged. That means that perhaps 
the only heritage of the dependent wom- 
en and children at interest is imperiled. 
The beneficent object for which the in- 
surance was taken is being gradually 
destroyed or its fruits heavily abridged. 
Being a subversion of the protective 
principle upon which life insurance 
rests, underwriters are opposed to it 
and use every means in their power to 
minimize the evil. 

In spite of the efforts made to com- 
bat the practice of borrowing against 
reserves, it steadily grows. The statis- 
ticians of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents have been investi- 
gating the subject for several months 
past and their reports show a heavy 
annual increase. In a public communi- 
cation just issued by Mr. Robert Lynn 
Cox, chairman of the association, he 
says that the percentage of increase “of 
the 1911 ratio of policy loans and pre- 
mium notes to reserves over the 1907 
ratio for such loans and notes to re- 
serves varies from 10.74 in the New 
England states to 37.93 in the South- 
western states. .. .” 
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Made-to-Measure $ * re 
Shirts for Men, only 5 | Ever da Life in 
yday 


I guarantee the fit or refund your money. 
You choose from the season’s newest and 


choicest weaves and patterns, comprising about | the Hol and 
300 of the handsomest . | 4 


weaves and _fabrics, ; 
— + By James Neil, M.A. 
Author of “Palestine Explored,” 


not to be seen in even 
the most exclusive 
r men’s shops. 
AE aaa peony meee A collection of beautiful paintings os 
Write today for the FREE picting life in Bible lands; accompanied 
eee a Se eae. an by an explanatory text which makes 
showing you ex- 
actly how to make the meas- clear for the first time thousands of 
en Cees scriptural allusions which are quite ob- 
. = scure without a knowledge of that every- 
day life in the Holy Land which the 
author is so well qualified to expound. 
Dr. Neil, the author, has made the study 
of Palestine manners and customs his 
life work, and under his instruction Mr. 
James Clark, R.I., assisted by Mr. James 
McPherson Haye, and Mr. S. 
Carlill, has produced a unique series of paintings in which the utmost care 
has been taken to render the scenes and allusions of Holy Scripture with 
minute accuracy in every detail. Octavo, Cloth. $2.50 Net. By Mail, $2.72. 

























settee Social Environment and Moral Progress 


I refund your money if the goods are not satisfactory. 
I refer you to any bank in Troy. 





C. G. CLEMINSHAW : By Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace 
297 River Strest, ‘ Troy, N. Y. Students of sociology, preachers, and teachers, will find stimulus in the 
No Agents study of these pages. Their treatment of Heredity and Selection, in Part IT, 














follows a mass of striking statistical and other information, social and moral, 


in Part I.’ 12mo, Cloth, 181 pages. Price, $1.25 Net; by Mail, $1.33. 
The High Road to Christ The Last Book Wrisen by Alfred Russel 
opular Essay in Re-statement ' 
We By Richard Roberts The Revolt of Democracy 


duthor of “Jesus, Son of Man,” etc. By Alfred Russel Wallace 
The Nine Chapters in this engag- 





Six “Su rb ing volume were first presented as a The keynote of this new book, the 
pe series of evening addresses to the au- successor to Social Environment 
Spencers” thor’s congregation. They brim with and the last written by Dr. Wallace, 

fon a certain face-to-face quality which is found in the words: “It is certain 
For 25c ——— is appealing. They overflow with that we have now reached a point 
1S-cent packet of BURPEs's — faith, modern but not hetero- in our political history which will 
IRCHID, the most beautitu dox. : : : necessitate much more direct and 
ong yh yd. 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00 Net; by radical measures than have yet been 


each of BEATRICE SPENCER, Mail, 
deep pink;GEorRGE HERBERT, 


taken to secure the immediate aboli- 














rosy carmine: Mrs.C.W. The Vital and Victorious tion of that disgrace to our civiliza- 
BREADMORE, cream edged ‘ > tion—starvation and_ suicide from 
ek ee cen — Faith of Christ dread of starvation.” The work is 
one Jarge packet (90 to 100 seeds) A New Book by George S. Payson, D.D. white hot with the zeal of the social 
of THe New BuRPEFE BLEND OF : ik So — : : 
Semin Raounm tem. He shows that inall ages righteous- reformer who, not content with up- 
CERS — ” absolutely ness is the fruit of faith, and that rooting long standing evils, suggests 
unequaled. th each collection r rs “ans to erect ¢ > i 
cup dnesiene Gear Laciiet aus aula therefore the righteousness of Christ ways and means to erect a new tem 
Purchased separately, these six packets grew up out of his faith in God. He ple of loveliness, of prosperity and 
would cost 65 cents. contends that this righteousness was of health. 
Burpee’s Annual characterized by sinful obedience to Price $1.00 Net; by Mail $1.10. 
Known as the leading American seed catalog the supreme law, Thou shalt love 
= this bright book of 182 pages for 1914 is the Lord thy God with all thy heart £ 
tter than ever before. It is mailed free | ‘ , i , 
upon application. Write for it today and | a Sree Net by Mil $1 08 Jesus, Son Oo Man 
kindly name The Independent. ‘ , ‘ jioind Short Stories in tho Gest Portrait of Our 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. Is There A Hell? ma. 
| ‘ a icha ° s 
Buses Bullings, Piliadsiphtn Sixteen of the Ablest Writers and geri 
Preachers known to England answer Author of “The Renascence of 
F. M. HOLLY 4°THORs’ anp PUBLISHERS’ the Title-Question of this book, last 5 Faith, “The High Road to 
. REPRESENTAT of whom is Rey. A. C. Dixon, D.D., Christ,” etc. 
Established 1905. the A wee Alli S ’ 1 vid - a ae . 
Circulars sent upon request. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. the American filling Spurgeon s pul- There are ten “Studies” in this 
| Th London. , sia: ie fruitful volume on the Awakening, 
hey represent as many sects, in- he Sealing and the Testing; Jesus as 
WHAT 15 CENTS WILL DO}! cluding Catholics and Jews; and one ; wih ee Me - Te at 2 “ete 
pe ee sete Ff lke in eames wil bine roe Os is a Socialist. Their answers con- eader of Men, as Teacher, Friend, 
‘athfinder k ial. a r is “ st. s J ae elie B ctadinn f 
an illustrated weekly, published atthe Nation's Capital, tor cern every man; should be consid- in Controversy, in Society, in Prayer, 
the Nation ; now in its 21st year of increasing success. The | | d by a . Sits in Agony, in Death. 
paper tite ho en without emptying the puso; B cons but ere y every minister. Cl j , 
le want t i 9. ° ) 2 10 . ~* r 
yy Te aa Ges ee 12mo, Cloth. Price, 60 cents; by 16m0, loth, 112 pages. 50 cents, 
your means. If you want a paper in your home which is sin- Mail, 68 cents. e Net; by Mail, 54 cents. 
cere, reliable, LD wpe npn is 





yours. If yuu would a ppreciate a paper ngs y-- its every- : 

Sr malate gene ts | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 

Gr send si si for tail year: mon oney back any time 354-60 Fourth Avenue - - - - New York, N. Y. 
ie 


Washington, D. 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE 


will contribute to an early issue of The Independent a paper on ‘Peace by Arbitration.” 
Mr. Carnegie takes his text from a recently published chapter of Mr. Roosevelt's Auto- 
biography. He presents a strong argument in support of the thesis that ‘Neither nation 
nor individual of civilized lands should ever sit in judgment upon or attempt to right their 
own or their country’s fancied wrongs.” Personal war in the shape of the duel to protect 
the individual’s personal “honor” has all but passed away. International war to protect 
national “honor,” says Mr. Carnegie, must follow it. 


DEAN C. WORCESTER 


Formerly Commissioner of the Interior for the Philippines 


Has written a series of three articles on the general Philippines question, strongly criticising 
the attitude taken by the Administration, which will appear in early issues of The 
Independent. He will discuss the official changes and their disastrous effect on the 
Philippine Civil Service; he will elaborate on the much discussed question of slavery; he 
will enlarge upon the work done in the Islands and the work yet to be done by the 
representatives of this country. The articles will appear under the following titles : 


SOME DANGERS OF THE PRESENT PHILIPPINE SITUATION 
INVOLUNTARY SERVITUDE IN THE PHILIPPINES 
SOME WARDS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Worcester'’s utterances are backed by the experience gained during a residence of 
twelve years in the Philippine Islands. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


By Professor Albert Bushnell Hart 


Professor Hart has just returned from a journey through the Balkan States, including a 
tour of inspection of this important educational institution. His graphic impressions, 
which he will contribute to The Independent, are of peculiar and timely interest. 


A PRISON OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By O. F. Lewis 


As chairman of the Prison Association of New York Mr. Lewis has made an exhaustive 
study of prison methods. He will give his impressions of the latest Canadian prison, the 
Central Prison Farm, of Guelph, a prison without walls, and where the wardens go 
unarmed. This will appear in an early issue. 
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Entered at New York Post 
Class Matter 


ONE YEAR, THREE DOLLARS 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS 


Office as Second 











Single copies over six months old, 25 cents 





Postage to foreign countries in Universal Postal 
Union, $1.75 a year extra; to Canada, $1 extra. 
An order for the change of an address should be 
received two weeks before the change is to take 
effect, giving both the old and new address. 


We welcome contributions, but writers who 
wish their articles returned, if not accepted, 
should send a stamped and addressed en- 
velope. No_ responsibility is assumed . by 
The Independent for the loss or non-return of 
manuscripts. tho all due care will be exercized. 








Address all communications to 
T HE INDEPENDENT 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 
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F pd the figures 8 4 appear on your 
address label, your renewal _ sub- 
scription should begin with the fourth 
issue from this. It requires at least 
three weeks for routine, so kindly re- 
new now—lest you forget. 














WHY NOT? 


Many readers tell us in their letters 
why they do take The Independent, and 
now and then one writes to tell us that 
he will no longer read it, and why. But 
it would be mighty interesting if we 
could find out the reasons why so many 
of our kind of people, who would enjoy 
The Independent, and find profit in it, 
and can afford to pay for it, refrain 
from becoming subscribers. There are 
ninety million people in the whole coun- 
try. It wouldn’t be unreasonable to say 
that one in ninety would be an Inde- 
pendent reader if he were brought face 
to face with the fact of its existence, 
its value, and its insignificant cost. 

Why wouldn’t it be amusing for a 
thousand or two subscribers to ask their 
neighbors why they do not take The In- 
dependent—and then write and tell us 
the reason? 

We'll give a year’s subscription to the 
one who tells us the most convincing 
reason: tho we confess to a doubt 
whether there is any reason that would 
in this office seem convincing. 








The Independent of December 25 
contained advertisements of eighty-five 
banks, trust companies, brokers, in- 
surance companies—many of them of 
the highest rank. No other periodical of 
general circulation contains anything 
like so large a number. There must be 
a reason. 


CALE N.D.A 8B 


At the Museum of French Art, 402 
Madison avenue, New York, there is 
a Salon des Humoristes—an exhibition 
of French humoristic drawings—open 
until February 8. 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts holds its 109th annual ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia from February 
8 to March 29. 


At Columbia University the fifth an- 
nual Alumni Day will occur on Feb- 
ruary 12. The first meeting of the new 
Columbia Alumni Federation and the 
usual “stunts” and reunions will be the 
day’s features. 


President Wilson is to be present at 
the famous Gridiron Dinner, which this 
year will be held on February 14 at 
the New Willard. 


An exhibition of the work of the Bel- 
gian sculptor of labor, Constantin Meu- 
nier, is on view at the Avery Library 
of Columbia University, New York, 
until February 15. After that date it 
will be seen in Detroit and Chicago. 
The collection contains, as well as sculp- 
tures, panels, oil colors and drawings. 





The forty-seventh annual exhibition 
of the American Water Color Society 
will be held at the Knoedler Galleries, 
in New York City, from February 16 
to 28. 


There is an exhibition of United 
States and Colonial coins at the build- 
ing of the American Numismatic So- 
ciety, Broadway, at 156th street, New 
York, which will be open until February 
18. 


The Sportsman’s Show, which fills 
New York’s Madison Square Garden 
with out-of-door enthusiasts every year, 
will be held from February 21 to 27. 


Yale University will hold its first 
Alumni University Day on February 
23. It will be devoted to an informal 
study of educational conditions and 
problems at Yale. 


On or before March 1 every citizen 
having a net annual income of $3000 or 
over must file with the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for his district, properly 
filled out and sworn to, “Form 1040.” 
This is a statement of gross income re- 
ceived and exemptions claimed. There 
is a penalty ranging from $20 to $1000 
for failure to make this return. “Form 
1040” may be obtained from collectors 
of internal revenue. 


The National Academy of Design in 
New York City, whose winter exhibition 
closed January 18, announces its eighty- 
ninth annual exhibition for March 21 
to April 26. 

In connection with the annual ex- 
hibition of the National Academy of 
Design will be held the fifteenth annual 
exhibition of the American Society of 
Miniature Painters, at 215 West Fifty- 
seventh street, New York, from March 
21 to April 26. 


An international congress on tropical 
agriculture and forestry—the third— 
will be held in London from June 23 
to 30, 1914. 
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Say Good-by to your chains 
when you use the “Columb” tread 


Russian engineers first worked out the counter- 
cross or reverse herringbone pattern sheoretically, 
as a tread which cou/d not skid. Then it was tried. 
out practically on the steppes of Russia, over the 
smooth roads of England, in the mountains of 
Switzerland and Spain. 


It was used on every type of car and under the sever- 
est conditions imaginable. Jt worked; it would not 
skid. It is one of the features which quickly made 
known throughout the world the name of the 


PRO-WOD-NIK 


Columb Tread Non-Skid Tires 


Pro-wod-nik Tires are quality tires, built on the principle 
that “the best is the safest and the cheapest” in everything 
pertaining to the running of a car. Qn the Continent and 
in Great Britain they are known to and preferred by every 
owner of a high grade car. 








Pro-wod-nik Tires have a resiliency greater than that of 
any American tire.. Every ply of fabric used in their con- 
struction is impregnated by a special process, with pure 
Para, which gives the core the same elasticity as the tread. 
A layer of pure rubber compound between each ply of 
fabric binds the fabric together and further increases the 
universal resiliency of the tire. The side walls are of ex- 
ceptional thickness and the construction of the bead is such 
that rim-cuts are unknown in Pro-wod-nik Tires. 


Write for Booklet 


Whatever make or grade of car you operate, you cannot afford not 
to know about Pro-wod-nik Tires, For safety and low mileage cost 
you will find them unequalled. Write for booklet and learn all 
about them. 


Columb Tyres Import Co., Inc. 


1891 Broadway and 71 Columbus Avenue 
New York City 








Write to one of the following distributors, if more convenient. 


mail SSiz Tvre Co.. 920 17th St. N.W., Washington, D. C. Philadelphia, Pa.—Locust Auto Supply Co., 

Weshpnaten, DOr easehie Fe. Alban tk ¥.__W. M. Whitney Co., 95 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y¥.—Robert 

Thompson 245 East Ave.. Rochester, N. Y. Buffalo, N. ¥.—Jaynes Auto Supply Co., 804 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. California— A. M. 

Reese & Son, Los Angeles, Cal. Utica, N. ¥.—Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., 54 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—John D. 
; ; King, 241 Main St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 





